








September 8, 1904 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 


Political Events —Labor News—South American Affairs—The Tem- / 
poral Power of the Pope—The Crisis in the Scandinavian Churches’ 
—The Battle of Liao-Yang, with Map and Wlustrations, Etc. ~~ 


s & & 


Recently Proposed Chemical Elements . CHARLES BASKERVILLE 
The Liberties of Japan. ...........J. H. DEFOREST 
An Approaching Visit to America. . . . . CHARLES WAGNER 
When Love Has Gone (Poem) . . . . CHARLES SUMNER PIKE 
The Elevation of Tropical Races. .... . .BENJAMIN KIDD 
The New Oklahoma ....... CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 
Haiti, the Prey of Modern Finance. . . . FRANCIS T. MILLER 
Tragedy of the Steamship “ Princeton”. . MRS. P. Y. PEMBER 
In Exile (Poem). ....... +++ ~ + «SEUMAS MACMANUS 
= * & 
EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS 


The Nineteenth Decisive Battle of Wagner’s By the Fireside 
the World Life of Governor Andrew 
A Personal Campaign Dorothea 
The Masses and Classes in the The Rat-Trap 
Philippines The International Encyclopaedia 
Farmers’ New Problems, Etc. Menpes’s Whistler, Etc. 


= * %& 
Insurance, Financial, Etc. 
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is dressing in Wright's Health Under 
wear. In no way can bodily health be 
so well promoted during the winter 
months as by wearing the famous 
Fleece of Comfort—the underwear that 
is constructed on correct yoo prin- 
ciples—that is a ‘Health Underwear” 
in fact as well asin name. 


WRIGHT’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


is made (as no other is) on the 100) 
fleece principle that gives a fabric 
perfect in absorptive and ventilating 
properties—a fabric that cannot mat in 
the wash, and that retains its health 
promoting qualities until ‘worn out. 
Withal, it costs no more than ordina 
kinds. Dealers sellit. Our free boo 
“Dressing for Health" tells the story 
fully. Address 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
76 Franklin St., New York. 























Dress Shield 


The lightest dress shield made. Is 35 per cent lighter 
and wears twice as long as any other light weight shield. 


The Best Shirt Waist Shield Made. 


Absolutely unaffected by any degree of moisture or 
temperature, and can be washed and ironed with a hot 
iron like ordinary fabrics. At all leading dealers or sam- 
ple pair by mail on receipt of 25 cents 

CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 781 Broadway, Ni. ¥. 








ST WRITING MACHINE 


| Met 





Cherry Pectora 


For hard colds, chronic 
coughs, bronchitis, co 
sumption. Ask your 
doctor if he has better 
advice. He knows. He 
has the formula. He 
understands how it 
soothes and heals. 
Tested for over half a 


century. de Ge amon vowel Lad | 
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Some Important Announcements of New Books 


To be published in the near future 





FICTION 
Mr. JACK LONDON’S 


The Sea-Wolf 


Bre eter xs conor ewan ge, ees 
HISTORY 
Mr. JAMES FORD RHODES’S 


History of the United States 


from the Compromise of 1850. Vol. V. 

Cloth, 8vo. $2.50 net 
“Mr. RHODES’ ‘History’ is the one work now within 
reach of the young American student of to-day, in which 
he may learn the connected story of the great tle that 
resulted in the overthrow of slavery... . . Inno other 
publicati »n are these facts so concisely, so fully and so well 
presented.”—The Times, Philadelphia. 


BELLES LETTRES 
Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT’S 


The Road in Tuscany 


A CoMMENTARY. By the author of “Little Novels of 
Italy.” “The Forest Lovers.” “The Queen’s Quair,” etc. 
In two volumes, with over 200 Illustrations by Mr. Josera 
PENNELL. Cloth, extra cr. 8vo, $6.00 ne 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY 


Thomas Nast: His Period and 
His Pictures 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. The story of “The 
Father of the American Cartoon” is a, | and richly illus- 
trated. Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net 


ILLUSTRATED ART 
Mr. G. C. WILLIAMSON’S 


The History of 
Portrait Miniatures 


In two volumes, cloth, decorated, Imperial quarto, printed 
throughout on hand-made paper, with upwards ot 500 illus- 
trations.- Limited edition. Cloth, $55.00 net 


MUSIC 
Mr. DANIEL G. MASON’S 
Beethoven and His | 
Forerunners 


ye author of “From Grieg to Brahms,” Editor of 
“ Masters in Music,” etc. Cloth, 13mo, $2.00 net 


POETRY 
Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S 


Miriam: or, The Sin of David 


By the author of “ Ulysses,” “ Paolo and Francesca,” etc. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net 


LITERATURE 
Mr. LAFCADIO HEARN’S 
Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation 


A very deep and subtle analysis of the fundamental ideas 
expressed by the Japanese—significant, suggestive, fasci- 
nating. Cloth, 12mo, $8.00 net 


SOCIOLOGY 
Mr. EDWARD T. DEVINE’S 


The Principles of Relief 


The Essentials of a Relief Policy for American Communi 


ties. By the General Secretary of the New York Charity 


Organization Society. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net 


POLITICAL ECONOMY . 
By THOMAS NIXON CARVER 


The Distribution of Wealth 


Mr. CaRvVER, Professor of Political Economy in Harvard 
University, supplies an account and explanation of the 
facts with reference to accepted values. Cloth, cr. 8vo 


SPORT 
In the American Sportsman’s Library 
Edited by Caspar WHITNEY 
Sse 
Guns, Ammunition 
and Tackle 


By A. W. Money, W.E Carwin, A. L. A. HImuetw 
and J. HARRINGTON KEENE. Iliustrations with ctures 


and diagrams. Cloth, cr. 8v0, $2.00 net 


FOR OLDER BOYS 
Mr. EDWYN SANDYS’S 
Sportsman Joe 


By the author of “ Trapper Jim,” etc., Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Mr. S. R. CROCKETT’S 


Red Cap Tales 


STOLEN FROM THE TREASURE CHEST OF THE 
THE NorTH. By the author of “ Sweetheart Travers 5 
ete. Illustrated in color. Cloth, Square 8vo, $2 U0 net 








SEND FOR A COPY OF THE FALL ANNOUNCEMENT LIST OF 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 
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If you have not already secured a 
copy—price 10 cents—of 


The World’s Fair 
COSMOPOLITAN 


You should not fail to do so. It 
covers the greatest of the World’s 
Fairs 


IN TWENTY-FIVE ARTICLES 
200 ILLUSTRATIONS 


All on Coated Paper 











The most costly number of ‘*The Cosmopolitan ’’ ever issued. No change 
of price—10 cents. 


For the Home Library, for Scholars, for the Business Office 





CIENCE, Art, Mechanical Invention, Literature, Governmental Processes, 
Education, Military Affairs, Hygiene, Electricity, Agriculture, An- 
thropology, Transportation, Mining, Household Affairs, and the latest 

in Invention and Discovery—are all thoughtfully written of by Mr. John 
Brisben Walker, who spent eleven days in the aisles of the World's Fair, ac- 
companied by the chiefs of the Exposition, and dictated his impressions at 


PRICE 10 CENTS 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


MISS. PORTER’S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 


Next sch t. 1 1904. For full information, ap- 
aS ROBERT POR 


Massachusetts 














—_— 





_ 
The Gilman School 


: Also Called 
for Girls ansesen 


Advantages of Greater Boston, 
without the drawbacks of city life. 
Resident pupils, $1,000. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M.., Director. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
\ ccenisniialaiiiidliiaihidditdtiaaaeil 


Sedgwick School 


peo GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


The boys of this school enjoy the advantages and privi- 
leges of a well-regulated Christian home, the teachers and 
the limited number of pupils being members of one house- 
hold. The formation of character and the importance of a 
right start in life constantly receive foremost consideration. 
Pupils thoroughly prepared for college or business as 
rapidly as abilities warrant. Physical welfare is safeguarded 
in every possible way. Exceptionally fine opportunities 
for out-door exercise, including boating, fishing, hunting, 
hardy winter sports, and privileges of attractive cottage 
recently built at Lake Buel. Parents cordially invited to 
visit the school. For Year-book, address 


{ E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal 

















— 








MassacHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rey. Save V. Coz, A.M., D.D. 
. 14, 1904. Endowed ormege Ue preperetosy 
.. Advanced courses for vol grads 
. Art in music. Experienced ‘chee. al 
German. G 


ind beautiful writing ag and électricity. For Gata healthful r 
Vews address WHEATO shy. Y Norton, —" 





New Hampshire 


ws K KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY ‘ 


For young men at ita m2 aioe 1 where ¢ nses are low 
“4 a hi Ly work pop! a a ‘. Send a< cp, information 
regarding courses 0: unities for se! etc 
ERNEST study, oppor WOODBURY, 








New Jersey 





JHE GROSZMANN SGHOOL for Nervous and 
rs Gamers. Individual attention 
pat eget. Splendid equip 


_< "location. v Ge preaeee, 500 
, 


\d, N. J. 





New York 
—_—_—_ 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. General and College prepare Courses. 


Riverside Drive, SSth and 86th Sts., New York City. 








541 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


BIBLE Tain; SCHOOL 


For Circular of General Information addréss 
Presideut WILBERT W. WHITE. 





NEW SOHOOL, fehesl, i s & Has ~~ *. 7 
Monk Bvening ‘Se ool. ew Yor 
od»? of instruction. hoo B. in two years. LLM. 
is owe eore High standards. Send for catalogue. 


GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


Men and Women of ay e talent to write 
Expertt and Profitably for the mag- 
es. Highest references. Correspon- 
me 





Sam ae courses. Fall term 
AW YORK, SCHOOL OF JOURNA LIsM 
Dept. ta Wort Building, N, Y. City. 





Seventieth year opens Sept. 29, 1904. 
New York Day Classes with sessions from 3:30 


University {to¢r.™ Evening Classes, se 
sions 8to 10 P.M. Grants degrees of 

Law School LL.B., LL. M., and J. D. 

Tuition, $100. For circulars address 


L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. 








New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 


Clinton Preparatory School 


15 Boys. 6 Teachers. Prepares | any college. Boys 10 to 14 
years at time of entrance preferred 





PALMER INSTITUTE 


Starke Seminary 
Boarding school for boys and 

ls. splendidly situated, overlook- 

g Beneca Lake. Modern build- 
ing sue someon. Fine health 


fty-three acres in cam- 
pas, athletic neld and gardens. 
en teachers train for best col- & 
leges and business. A’ 
Students received at any time. 


Martyn Summet? bell, Ph. D., Lakemont, Yates Co., N.Y. 





NEw York, Peekskill-on-Hudson, Established 1861. 


WORRALL HALL XAtkoaiy 


For general education es ratory or best business courses. 
An ideal home-school. Personal instruction. Special care for 
small boys. Ti rm begins Sept.21. Write now for a cat- 
alogue. Address REV.C. E. Dy. NICHOLS, Headmaste 





Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 


The Darlington 
Seminary, 


A high-grade school for 

irls, Convenient to New 

ork, Philadelphia and 

Washington. Courses: 

Collegiate, Conservatory, Coll. Prep. Location 

ideal. Golf, tennis, etc. $225. Catalogue 

Gpon request. 

F. P. BYE, President. 

R. DARLINGTON, Vice-President. 


04.44444444444444444444444444444444444444 
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Texas 
Texas, San Antonio. Ideal Climate, 


SAN ANTONIO FEMALE COLLEGE 


Health and Education. 70 feet above oy. _—. Nata- 
torium. Gymnasium. $200 school yore. ‘September taht 
Write ABRISON, President, 
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New York New York 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTROPY 


CONDUCTED BY 
The Charity Organization Society 


Provides a substantial and practical course of instruction for those who wish to devote the entire academic year 
October to May—to special training for social and philanthropic work Prepares college uates and others for usefulness 
in charitable institutions and societies, in settlements, institutional churches, and sim: itions. Instruction is given 
through lectures, class discussions, direction of reading and research, and practical fiel work. A registration fee of 
twenty-five dollars will be charged for the full course. 

Descriptive announcement of the school will be sent upon application. 


Address EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
Alexander Johnson, Anna Garlin Spencer, Associate Directors. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


ME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Putnam Hall s ot A for all Colleges. E 4 

tional facilities for Vassar preparation. Elective courses. Specia ’ 

ints im otoell tennis and Cort Reate admits 6 to Vassar. Schermerhorn Teachers . Agency, 
an La le —— . se CLIzBE BARTLETT. Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 

JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Mgr. 














3 E. 14th mt, 
New York. 





Theological Seminaries 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY  NemBrunswick, Ni. 


-_ —— 
unded 1784. Year ns September 2ist, 1904 
Detnite traf in for the Ministry. .D. and P.G.courses. Scholar- 
ships, Special facilities for mission study and Ay @ Library, 47 0v0 


volumes; Gymnasium; Dormit core, Open to all denominations. 
Catalogue on application. W. H. 8. DEMAREST, Secretary. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY Are all that we claim them to be—high grade 
goods of honest make and superior merit. 
700 Park Avenue, New York Beware of so-called cheap furnaces of which 

The next term will begin Wednesday, Sep*ember 28th, 1904. the chief qualification is a tempting price, 


The faculty will meet, to receive applicants for admisston, in the 
President’s room at 9.30 A 


geen wiil be drawn at 2.00 P. M 
The ning address by the Rey. Professor Francis Brown, D.D., BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 
L : in the Adams Capel, Thursday, September 29th; PROVIDE , 
Extension Courses for Lay Students wil! open October 3ist. NCE, R. I. 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 55 Portland Street, Boston 210 Water Street, New York 









































- STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILES 


‘THE AUTOMOBILE WITH A REPUTATION BEHIND IT” 
ELECTRI For convenient local use the STUDEBAKER ELECTRIC has found 


great favor with physicians and those who require a horseless vehicle 
which can be easily and safely operated over city and suburban roads. Equipped with Edison 
and Exide batteries, and made in a number of different styles, from light runabout to heavy 
truck. The catalogue shows them. Will be sent free on request. 


GASOLENE, For distance touring, for reliability over all roads and at all seasons, the 
STUDEBAKER TONNEAU Touring Car has the necessary power, 
strength and speed. Send for full descriptive catalogue and price-list. 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
MEMBER ASSOCIATION OF LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
Agencies in all principal cities. See page 
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fewisé@oncer (INIT heate 
arendibiieelt tuimenee “The only Rea/ Shav- 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROO MS : : ing Sospy 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 
Tablets, Toilet 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cat- ~ —_— FOTR 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, sold everywhere. 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders. House-cleaning Write for booklet “How to Shave” 


Articles. THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 


Eddy Refrigerators Grastoxsuny, Com. 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. READING NOTICE 


130 and 132 West 424 Street, and DONT WORRY AND DON'T HURRY.” 
wy ~*~ nny een = aed York. Send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Gen- 
ssie9 = ew eral Passenger Agent, New York Central-Hudson 
River Railroad, New York, and he will forward you a 
little leaflet about the Adirondack Mountains, bearing 
the above title, which will be sure to interest you. 





Williams’ Shaving Stic 








Attention is drawn to the half-page advertisement 
of the George A. Treadwell Mining Company, which 
appears on another page. Mr. Wesley Paul, of the 
United States Investor, has made a careful examina- 
tion of the properties ‘of this company and estimates 
the average metal value at $18.00 a ton. The ores 
can be mined and smelted at a cost of less than $5.00 
per ton, and the estimate of $10.00 a ton net profit 
on each ton of ore which the company claim is well 


within the mark. The company’s new smelting plant 
Barclay St. to 26 “26 Park Place. is now nearing completion. Further information may 





-NEW-YORK: a _ by writing to the secretary, Myra B. Mar- 





























AND HORSE VEHICLES 


STUDEBAKER VEHICLES FOR EARLY rates 


WITH. the first hint of Fall ther comes the necessity of replenishing your stable equipment. 
STUDEBAKER principle of producing a A line of vehicles, together with ced te be hay 

tobes, blankets and accessories. makes it an easv matter to equipage which has best 

of usefulness. ge ponte wot FALL RUDEBAKER, § are = on sale thro hos 2 nnd 
an extensive variety of popular sy STYLE is standard in ve we 

qully and workmanship are best Sanaa te the word “‘ flawless.” Early orders will be filled mueller 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

N Y Cc ° ae ~ , 380-884 East Morrison Street 

Curcaco, TLL. Fis 365" Wabash arcane ae gr arg 9 cor. 15th and Blake Streets 

Kansas City, Mo., 810-814 Walnut Street Sat Lake City, UTAR, 157-159 State Street - 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, cor. Market and 10th Streets DALLas, TEXAS, 317-819 Elm Street 


Local Agencies Everywhere 
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STALLS BOOKSE 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every person and 
information properly given which should not be hidden 
by false or foolish modesty. Commended by highest 


medical authorities. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man 
| Ought te Know. 
| What a Young Husband 
| Ought te Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought te Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
. and Mrs. Emma F.A. Drake,M.D, 
| What a Young Girl 
Ought to Know. 
. What a Young Woman 
Ought to Know. 
» What a Young Wife 
Ought te Know. 
What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know. 


$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 

IN OTHER LANGUAGES. These books are 
being translated into seven languagesin Asia and 
severalin Europe. Now ready: In SWEDISH, 
Young Boy, Young Husband, Young Girl, Young 
Wife ; price $1.25 each, post free. In DUTCH, 
Young Man, Young Husband, Man of 45,Woman 
of 45; price $1 each, post free. In preparation, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian. 


Vir Publishing Co., ans eae 








For the 
Dyspeptic 


Half a t n of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass of 
water after meals gives perfect digestion. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures 
nervous and sick headache, the sense 
of oppression, distress and that 
“all gone” feeling. It reaches forms 
of Dyspepsia and Nervous troubles 
that no other medicine seems to touch. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send.25 
cents to Rumrorp CHEMICAL Wears, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 




















” 


“The groves were God's first temples, 


SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 








No finer place in September can be 
found than the Adirondacks. The air 
is cool and bracing, the fishing fine; 
the scenery beautiful, and they can be 
reached in a night from Boston, New 
York or Niagara Falls. All parts of 
the Adirondacks are reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of No. 20o0f the “ Four-Track Series,” 
“ The Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,” will 
be s-nt free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by George 
H. Daniels, (-eneral Passenger Agent, New York 
Central R. R., Grand Central Station, New York. 











A boon to the 
Householder. 


Hartshorn 
Shade 
Rollers 


find their way into every 
new home ‘sooner of 
later. Be sure the script 
signature of Stewart 
Hartshorn is on the label. 

That is for your pro- 
tection. 
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Survey of the World 


William J. Bryan made his first 
speech of the campaign in favor 
of Parker at Springfield, Mo., 
September ist, in which, without recant- 
ing in any way opinions which he ex- 
pressed at St. Louis in opposition to 
Judge Parker’s nomination, he gave his 
reasons for supporting the Democratic 
ticket. The following extracts from the 
address show his position: 


Political 
News 


“Tt is unnecessary to say that the Presi- 
dential nominee of the party was not my 
choice for that place; my objection to him was 
not tc his character or to his personality, but 
to the fact that he did not stand with us upon 
the economic questions which have been a mat- 
ter of controversy in recent years. 

“T believe to-day in the principles set forth 
at Chicago and at Kansas City. I have lost 
none of my faith in the triumph of those prin- 
ciples. When the election is over I shall con- 
tinue to fight for those principles. 

“T believe in the triumph of every righteous 
principle, and I have such faith in the right- 
eousness of our cause that I am not afraid that 
any policy in which we have confidence can be 
defeated by the election of a Democratic Presi- 
dent, even though he may not agree with us on 
all questions. 

“Tf he will help us remove the issues which 
now distract attention and prevent a considera- 
tion of economic questions, we can await the 
time when the people can again give their at- 
tention to the industrial situation. You can 
hasten the coming of this time by your support 
of the Democratic ticket.” 


Chairman Taggart, of the Democratic 


National Committee, has secured the 
active co-operation of a number of Bryan 
supporters to work in favor of Judge 
Parker. Ex-Senator James K. Jones, 
of Arkansas; Charles A. Walsh, who 
was for eight years secretary of the 
National Committee, and J. G. Johnson, 


of Kansas, who was chairman of the 
Executive Committee in the last cam- 
paign, have been added to his personal 
staff—It is announced that Judge Par- 
ker will not go to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition at St. Louis, and prob- 
ably will not leave Rosemount during 
the campaign.—Thomas E. Watson is 
making an energetic canvass against 
“the two Republican parties.” In reply 
to the Democratic leaders who are rais- 
ing the race issue he asks if there is any 
reason to believe that Judge Parker dif- 
fers from President Roosevelt in his at- 
titude toward the negro. Both parties, 
in his opinion, ignore the most important 
questions of the day, and there is little 
choice between them. At Kansas City, 
speaking on Labor Day, he said: 

“ What is the labor question? In plain Eng- 
lish, it is the workman in every field of indus- 
try, no matter what that may be. The work- 
man, whose toil produces the vast annual in- 
crease in the nation’s wealth, asks why it is 
that the men who produce the most of this 
wealth should enjoy the least of it, while the 
men whose toil produces the least of it should, 
by subtle contrivances of law and of business, 
enjoy the most of it. In other words, the man 
who makes it all thinks that he ought to have 
a fair share of that which he makes. They tell 
us that the condition of labor is now vastly im- 
proved. That is true. Many a workman now 
enjoys in his cottage conveniences of life which 
a king could not command some hundreds of 
years ago. It would be a strange thing, in- 
deed, if civilization could entirely separate 
itself from those upon whose shoulders it is 
supported, but the man who can deny that the 
working people of this country are now suffer- 
ing from unjust conditions is a very bold man.” 


—In Arkansas Governor Jefferson Davis 

was re-elected by nearly the usual Demo- 

cratic’ majority, notwithstanding vigor- 
527 
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ous efforts made by the Republicans to 
reduce it—The Democratic Convention 
at Oshkosh, Wis., nominated ex-Govern- 
or George W. Peck for Governor by 
acclamation. The platform demands 
a return of the Federal Government to 
its constitutional rights and province and 
denounces the system of primary elec- 
tions, which is to be voted upon in 
November.—Senator Charles W. Fair- 
banks, in his progress from Marion, 
Kan., to Brunswick, Maine, made many 
speeches from the car platform, as well 
as in halls. At Kansas City, in the hall 
where the Democratic convention was 
held in 1900, about 17,000 people were 
present. In these addresses he devoted 
most of his attention to economic ques- 
tions and spoke as follows in regard to 
trusts : 


“ Our Democratic friends inveigh against the 
trusts, yet they have done nothing to restrain 
them. The Republican party has enacted laws 
for the regulation of combinations in restraint 
of trade or commerce between the States, and 
it has not allowed them to encumber the statute 
books as a dead letter. 

“ While the Republican party believes in re- 
straining capital which is organized to restrict 
just competition, it firmly believes in safe- 
guarding that which is engaged in wholesome 
trade and commerce. Our modern develop- 
ment requires the use of larger capital than 
was necessary a few years ago. The use of 
such capital is not a menace. It has a vital 
function to perform in our material develop- 
ment. It is only the misuse of it that we seek 
to guard against. The Democratic party has 
put upon the Federal statute books no act to 
regulate combinations which concern the pub- 
lic welfare, nor has it enforced those written 
there by the Republican party. All that has 
been done with respect to trust regulation has 
been done by the Republican party. The Sher- 
man anti-trust law was the fruit of Republi- 
can statesmanship.” 

x] 


Labor Day seems to be losing 
its special significance as an 
ocular demonstration of the 
power of organized labor, and is pass- 
ing into the position of a common holi- 
day, which most people take advan- 
tage of to get out into the country. In 
New York there were only 13,000 men 
in the parade, which was under the 
management of the Central Federated 
Union. Last year there were 25,000, 
and the procession was led by Sam 


Labor 
Events 


Parks, then temporarily released from 
Sing Sing, where he had been sent for 
extortion. It was proposed to give the 
place of honor this year to Weinseimer, 
the leader of the Building Trades Al- 
liance, who is under indictment for the 
same offense, but he resigned his posi- 
tion, and the Alliance did not take any 
part in the procession. The House- 
smiths’ Union, numbering 2,500, and 
the Amalgamated Butchers and Meat 
Cutters, 700 strong, made the best 
showing. In Chicago there were only 
30,000 men in line, the smallest num- 
ber in years, and less than one-third 
the number who marched last year. It 
was under the control of the Associated 
Building Trades Council instead of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor as in 
former years. At Paterson, N. J., 
there were no brass bands in the pa- 
rade, owing to the refusal of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians to march 
with the fife and drum corps, the mem- 
bers of which, altho they have a union, 
receive less pay than the Federation 
requires——Altho no agreement is yet 
announced and all the unions have not 
yet voted to abandon their position, 
there is much to indicate that the strike 
of the packing house employees is prac- 
tically at an end. In New York a con- 
siderable proportion of the men are 
again at work and the local unions 
have voted not to continue the sym- 
pathetic strike. In Chicago confer- 
ences are being held between the rep- 


‘resentatives of the unions and of the 


employers, and it is reported that the 
men will soon return to work under 
“open shop” conditions. The wages 
of skilled men will remain as before; 
the packers are to employ as many of 
their former employees as possible and 
give them the preference. President 
Donnelly, of the Butchers’ National 
Organization, threatened a meat fam- 
ine by declaring a boycott on all meat 
and calling out all men throughout the 
country concerned in handling it. The 
strike has now lasted about two 
months, during which time the Chi- 
cago police report 46 assaults, 4 mur- 
ders, 97 accidents and 43 removals to 
hospitals. On Sunday four switches 
were torn out and a meat train was 
wrecked and robbed of its contents, 
several thousand pounds of dressed 
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beef.—A general strike is still threat- 
ened on the elevated roads in New 
York, on which several hundred thou- 
sand people are dependent for trans- 
portation to their daily labors. August 
Belmont, the president of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, per- 
sists in his refusal to grant the motor- 
men in the new subway $3.50 for a 
nine-hour day, but he is willing to give 
concessions on minor points, such as 
preference to experienced motormen 
from the elevated road who wish to 
go into the subway. Grand Chief 
Warren S. Stone, of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, states that 
running subway trains of 300 tons. 
carrying 500 to 800 lives, at a speed of 
forty-five or fifty miles an hour, re- 
quires the best men procurable, who 
deserve higher wages than the $3.00 
offered by the company, and that it is 
not in the interests of the public that 
the men be made to work ten hours. 
The Interborough officials declare that 
they will be able to open the sub- 
way immediately in case of a strike of 
the elevated men and run regular 
trains. Jim Farley, the professional 
strike breaker of Chicago, has been 
called to New York, and is reported 
to have a thousand or more men ready 
to fill the places of the strikers at a 
moment’s notice—At Cripple Creek 
Sheriff Bell approached the house of 
the Methodist minister, Rev. T. S. Le- 
land, at night and was fired upon by 
Arthur Parker and L. H. Jenks, who 
were guarding the house and did not 
recognize him. Both men and the pas- 
tor were arrested for assault and con- 
spiracy to murder, but the latter has 
been released on bail. 
& 


It is expected that the 
claims of the allied 
Powers, Great Britain, 
Germany and Italy, against Venezuela 
will be settled in full in two years in- 
stead of taking ten years, as was thought 
when the arrangement was made. If 
the revenue receipts at the custom houses 
of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello keep 
up to their present figure the claims of 
the other Powers who did not make an 
armed demonstration will be paid about 
four and a half years later. According 


South American 
Affairs 


to the report of Minister Bowen the three 
allied Powers had received up to June 
30th 6,880,450 bolivars, and they are 
still to receive 10,398,688 bolivars, after 
which the other Powers will receive 21,- 
149,441 bolivars. (The bolivar is val- 
ued at about 19% cents.)—The Pana- 
ma Government is manifesting a more 
friendly disposition toward the Canal 
Commissioners, and it is believed that 
there will be no difficulty in arranging 
the differences which have arisen in re- 
gard to custom house and post offices. 
At a dinner given by the American Min- 
‘ster at Panama, Mr. John Barrett, in 
honor of Sefior Arias, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, the latter toasted President 
Roosevelt in appreciative words, and 
expressed a hope for his re-election. Mr. 
Barrett has recently visited Bocas del 
Toro and the Chiriqui Lagoon, which he 
reports is the best harbor on the south- 
ern limit of the Caribbean Sea, well 
suited for a naval station. President 
Amador and Secretary of State Morales 
have received a satisfactory report from 
the Government Commissioners that 
they have invested more than two-thirds 
of the Panama funds in good securities 
in New York.—A collision occurred on 
August 20th between the Peruvian and 
Ecuadorian troops on the frontier of 
Ecuador, in which the Peruvians were 
victorious, capturing the Ecuadorian 
leader. It is not thought that the affairs 
will lead to any serious rupture—In 
Uruguay the Minister of War in com- 
mand of the Government troops reports 
that he has gained a decisive victory over 
the insurgents under General Saravia, 
the gaucho leader, who was wounded in 
the engagement. The Minister of Gov- 
ernment, Dr. Williman, in a speech be- 
fore the Chamber at Montevideo the last 
of July stated that the Government ear- 
nestly desired peace. But'at the same 
time there was no relaxation of the pro- 
hibition of the publication of the terms 
of peace which had been arranged by the 
committee of prominent citizens. 
s 


The International The most impo rtant 
Bocialiet’ Congrets topic of discussion at 
the International 


Congress of Socialists held at Amster- 
dam was the old question of tactics, 
which was hotly debated for three days, 
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and then by a vote of 27 to 3, with 10 
declining to vote, the Dresden resolutions 
were readopted, condemning all affilia- 
tion with other parties, however radical, 
and refusing to accept any office in the 
Govenment. M. Jaurés, the French 
socialistic leader and editor of Human- 
ité, who held the office of a vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies in the 
Combes Government, made an eloquent 
plea in favor of co-operation with any 
party which -was carrying into effect 
their principles. He compared the prac- 
tical results attained in France through 
the aid of the Socialists in the seculariza- 
tion of the schools and the adoption of 
legislation favorable to the laboring 
classes with the impotence of the nu- 
merous Social Democratics of Germany 
which wished by this resolution to bind 
the Socialists of other and freer nations 
to the same barren and narrow doc- 
trinaire policy. Ina republic like France 
the tactics must be very different, for 
there the people had all the power in 
their own hands and must be trained to 
use it. In reply Herr Bebel claimed that 
in spite of its monarchical form the peo- 
ple in Germany had many advantages 
over those in France, and that the bour- 
geoisie of a republic was a more danger- 
ous enemy to Socialism than the court 
party. M. Jules Guesde, representing the 
irreconcilable faction of French Social- 
ists, supported Herr Bebel, while M. 
Vandervelde and the Belgian Socialists 
favored a modification of the rule, allow- 
ing greater freedom of action in their 
own country as wel! as in France. A 
spectacular feature of the Congress was 
the presence on the platform on either 
hand of the chairman of Katayama, a 
delegate from Japan, and Plékhanof, a 
representative of the Russian proletariat. 
Both these expressed their hatred of the 
war between the Japanese and Russian 
Governments, and were wildly applauded 
as they shook hands as a symbol of the 
unity of the Socialists of all nations. 


The Scandina- 
vian Church up 
to. comparative- 
ly recent times presented a solid con- 
servative front to the alvanced theolog- 
ical thought. In recent years all this has 
changed, and largely through the influ- 


The Crisis in the 
Scandinavian Churches 


ence of Harnack’s work on the “ Essence 
of Christianity,” which was translated 
into Norwegian by the well-known or- 
thodox pastor, J. Jansen, and favorably 
reviewed by no less an authority than 
the present bishop of Christiania, the 
former professor, Dr. A. Bong. Modern 
theology has made phenomenal strides in 
Norway. The pioneer of the movement 
is Pastor Klaveness, whose address in the 
Lutheran Conference in Lund some time 
ago, in which he ascribed the indifference 
shown to the Church by the educated 
classes to the fact that the Church closes 
its eyes and ears to progressive thought, 
really started the ball a rolling. Since 
then Klaveness has demanded that the 
results of criticism, such as the mythical 
character of the story of the Old Testa- 
ment of the Patriarchs, be taught as such 
in the schools; and in his journal, 
“For Kirke og Kultur” (For Church 
and Culture), which he publishes in 
connection with Pastor Brunn, has made 
active propaganda for the new views. A 
series of sermons, entitled “ The Gospel 
Preached for Our Age,” brings the new 
views on the pulpit and is a model of 
modern homiletical production. Pastor 
Trandberg, at a great church congress 
in Christiania, discussed the question, 
“Ts our Church threatened with a new 
revolution in the twentieth century?” 
and gave the answer Yes. The most pro- 
nounced opponent of the new movement 
was the venerable Bishop Hevet, who in 
a special brochure mentioned by name 
the theologians whom he regarded as 
heretical, among them leading univer- 
sity professors. At present the Norwe- 
gian Church is sharply divided into two 
camps, the conservative and the ad- 
vanced. The same is true of Denmark, 
where the radicals are fighting fire with 
fire. In Copenhagen, in order to counter- 
act the influence of the flourishing Sun- 
day-school work of the conservatives, 
the radical “ Studentensamfund ” has 
inaugurated an opposition propaganda by 
holding Sunday-schools in which the 
biblical history is supplanted by stories, 
fables, natural history, and the like. The 
movement has also found its way into 
Sweden, where the student association, 
“Den Yugre Gubben,” in Lund has or- 
ganized anti-churchly Sunday-schools 
after the Copenhagen model. Begun in 
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April of the present year, the attendance 
is already very large, a woman student of 
. medicine being one of the leaders. In 
all three Scandinavian Churches the agi- 
tation is the leading subject of public 
thought. 

& 

There are many 

things recently to 

indicate that Pius 
X is inclined to modify the irreconcil- 
able attitude assumed by Pius IX toward 
the Italian Kingdom, and it is not im- 
possible that a modus vivendi may soon 
be reached by which the Pope may ac- 
cept satisfactory guaranties of his free- 
dom and independence without insisting 
on the extreme claim that territorial sov- 
ereignty is necessary to the discharge of 
his duties as head of a worldwide church. 
A writer in the Osservatore Romano, 
the recognized organ of the Vatican, 
gives a history of the temporal power in 
which he shows that it grew up natural- 
ly and legitimately when the corrupt and 
heretical government at Constantinople 
plundered and abandoned Rome and 
Italy. At such a crisis the Pope was 
forced to assume the duties and respon- 
sibilities of an earthly potentate for the 
protection of both Church and _ people. 
Such a position must be maintained so 
long as it is necessary for the interests 
of the Church, but a civil principality is 
not to be regarded as essential to the 
Papacy, and whenever it can be shown 
that the independence of the Church can 
be safeguarded in some other way the 
Pope will be found willing to sacrifice 
his personal interests and give his rights 
as a prince. The Paris Figaro quotes 
Cardinal Merry del Val as saying in 
regard to the temporal power: 

“By the way, let me tell you that we do 
not like that term. The general public should 
clearly understand that the Holy See demands 
on!y that material independence which is in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of its moral in- 
dependence. It needs certain facilities for its 
intercourse with the 400 million Catholics 
scattered over the earth. The term ‘temporal 
power’ does not express that independence and 
those facilities. Temporal power implies ad- 
ministration in general, comprising that of jus- 
tice. finances, police and numerous things 
which may be dispensed with by the Holy See. 
But it cannot dispense with its material inde- 


pendence. That is a fact which must be made 
known.” ont 


The Temporal Power 
of the Pope 


53! 
Setigetien in The British Government in 
eae Egypt has _ tentatively 
— adopted the plans proposed 
by Sir William Garstin, Under-Secretary 
of State for Public Works in Egypt, for 
a system of irrigation works on a larger 
and more systematic plan than any 
hitherto attempted. The ultimate neces- 
sary expenditure is estimated at $107,- 
000,000, of which $65,000,000 will be 
used in the Soudan. Altogether, 2,650,- 
000 acres will be brought under. cultiva- 
tion when the works are completed. The 
Assuan Dam, opened only two years ago 
and considered a very daring project, has 
proved so successful that it will be raised 
at a cost of $2,500,000 more. The two 
Nile mouths at Rosetta and Damietta 
are to be improved and rémodeled at a 
cost of $4,500,000, and $15,000,000 
spent on the Egyptian railroads. The 
report closes with this peroration: 


“Those to whom the privilege shall be 
granted of assisting toward this consummation 
will have a chance given to them such as sel- 
dom falls to the lot of man. To rescue the 
Upper Nile from the marshes in which it has 
lost more than half its volume; to control and 
regulate the great. Equatorial lakes, making 
them add to the flow of the river at will; to 
cause the waters of the Blue Nile to rise and 
irrigate the fertile tracts through which they 
pass; to secure to Egypt a constant and suffi- 
cient supply for the entire area between the 
cataracts and the Mediterranean; to free that 
country from the ever-present danger of a dis- 
astrous flood—these are tasks worthy of com- 
parison with any previously recorded in the 
world’s history, and which, if successfully ac- 
complished, will leave behind them a monu- 
ment that will probably endure long after all 
evidence of those erected by an earlier civiliza- 
tion shall have passed away.” 


st 


The Battle of Jf we consider only the 


number of troops en- 
gaged, thebattle of Liao- 
Yang is the greatest that has ever been 
fought in the history of the world, for 
in the two armies there were between 
400,000 and 500,000 men. The com- 
bined strength of the three Japanese 
armies is estimated at 240,000 men and 
1,000 guns, and the Russian force was 
Over 200,000, with about the same num- 
ber of guns. Altho the Russians were 
probably somewhat outnumbered, the 
fact that they occupied a strong posi- 
tion of their own selection, fortified by 


Liao-Yang 
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Field Marshal Marquis Oyama, Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Armies, and 
the Marchioness Oyama, a Vassar Graduate 
From Stereograph, Copyright, 1904, by B. L. Singley 


months of labor and as nearly impreg- 
nable as military engineering could 
make it, more than compensated for 


any odds in numbers. Liao-Yang, 
which General Kuropatkin had made 
his headquarters during the campaign, 
and in which he had gathered the mili- 
tary stores for the armies in Man- 
churia, is surrounded by an ancient 
wall of stone, measuring two and a half 
miles north and south and two miles 
east and west. In the middle of each 
of the four sides there is a gate; the 
north gate leading to the Taitse River, 
the east gate to the road through An- 
ping to the Yalu River and Korea, the 
south gate to the road to Niuchwang 
and Port Arthur and the west to the 
railroad station. The most conspic- 
uous building is the tower of the 
Buddhist Temple to Kwan-Yin, the 
Goddess of Mercy. The main move- 


ments of the battle, which seem to have 
been executed with the precision of a 
chess problem, can be readily followed 
by reference to the map. The three 
Japanese armies, landing at such dis- 
tant points, were here brought to a 
focus and concentrated at Liao-Yang, 
fifty miles south of Mukden and 220 
miles north of Port Arthur, according 
to the plans of Field Marshal Oyama, 
who recently took command in person. 
The first Japanese army, under Gen- 
eral Kuroki, which had effected the 
conquest of Korea, approached from 
the east and met the enemy at Anping. 
The second Japanese army, under Gen- 
eral Oku, which had cleared the Rus 
sians out of the Liao-Tung peninsula 
and advanced northward up the rail- 
road from Port Arthur, attacked from 
the south the Russian position at An- 
Shan-Chan, the most northern point 
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reached by the Japanese troops in the 
war against China ten years ago. The 
third Japanese army, under General 
Nodzu, which landed at Takushan, ap- 
proached from the southeast, so fitting 
in between the two. Besides this a 
detachment of 30,000 Japanese was re- 
ported to have gone up the western 
bank of the Liao River and to have 
crossed the Taitse, but probably these 
troops were not near enough to take 
any part in the battle, since nothing 
has been said of them. General Kuroki 
attacked the Russians’ entrenched po- 
sition near Anping on August 24-26th 
with his left and center; his right be- 
ing reserved for another movement 
not at that time understood by the 
enemy. With the assistance of Gen- 
eral Nodzu, who attacked the Russian 
flank, they were forced to retire from 
Anping to Liao-Yang, followed close- 
ly in their westward march by detach- 
ments from Generals Kuroki’s and 
Nodzu’s_ divisions. As they ap- 
proached the railroad, of course, the 
Russians opposing General Oku at 
An-Shan-Chan were obliged to fall 
back north along the railroad to avoid 
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being cut off. The Russians then took 
a strongly entrenched position on the 
hills in a semicircle around Liao- 
Yang, and about six miles away, with 
both wings resting on the Taitse 
River. The Japanese formed an outer 
citcle about two miles distant, and 
from August 30th to September 3rd 
the battle continued; the shells from 
the Japanese guns reached all parts 
of the city, and the Japanese made re- 
peated charges with the bayonet. On 
the last day of August Kuroki’s right 
wing effected a crossing by means of 
a pontoon bridge over the Taitse 
River, now swollen from the heavy 
rains, at Sakankan, 20 miles east of 
Laio-Yang, and marched north toward 
the Yentai coal mines, at the end of 
the branch railroad, with the intention 
of surrounding the Russian army. As 
soon as he perceived this, General 
Kuropatkin began to withdraw his 
army across the river and succeeded in 
extricating his army and in retreating 
beyond the Yentai branch on the road 
toward Mukden. The First Siberian 
Corps of 25,000, under General Stakel- 
berg, came very near being cut off, ow- 
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ing, as General Kuropatkin reported, 
to a disobedience of orders, but by 
making a detour of several miles to 
the west the bulk of this division 
escaped capture. The valley between 
Liao-Yang and Mukden is the most 
fertile part of Manchuria, and covered 
with crops of Chinese millet. The 
Japanese ambushed in the tall grass 


mulated by the Russians in Liao-Yang 
were burned to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The city 
was entered by the Japanese on Sun- 
day, September 4th. No accurate re- 
ports have been made as to the loss of 
life, but it is thought that it cannot be 
less than 50,000 altogether. The Jap- 
anese soldiers were said to be almost 











The White Tower, Liao-Yang 


and grain and effected great slaughter 


of the retreating Russians. Major- 
General Orloff’s detachment was near- 
ly annihilated in this way; one regi- 
ment losing 1,500 men, half its num- 
ber, but General Stakelberg’s corps es- 
caping from Liao-Yang arrived in time 
to save the remnant. Most of the im- 
mense stores of military supplies accu- 


starving and nearly exhausted by their 
ten days’ continuous fighting and rapid 
marching, but they kept up a ruen@mg 
fight on the rear and flanks of the three 
Russian columns in their retreat to 
Mukden. It is now reported that Muk- 
den is being evacuated and the Rus- 
sian headquarters moved to Harbin for 
the winter. 
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Recently Proposed 


Chemical Elements 


BY PROF. CHAS. BASKERVILLE, PH.D. 


[Professor Baskerville holds the chair of chemistry in the College of the City of 


New ‘York, having been recently called to it from the University of North Carolina. 


He 


has of late come into public nctice by his discovery of the chemical elements carolinium 


and berzelium, the first elements discovered by an American. 


They are the fruit of work 


carried on for some years on the properties of thorium, the element to which is due the 
brilliancy of the ** Welsbach mantles.’’—Ep1Tor. ] 


HE chemical elements, according to 
present acceptation, are those sub- 
stances known in nature which 

have as yet not been subdivided into any- 
thing other than themselves. They may, 
under suitable conditions, be so altered 
as to appear to be something else, as, for 
example, oxygen is easily converted into 
ozone, but ozone is readily changed back 
into oxygen. It simply is another form 
of the same substance. 

The elements possess certain charac- 
teristic physical properties; for instance, 
the same volume of oxygen weighs six- 
teen times as much (approximately) as 
a like volume of hydrogen under similar 
conditions. This equivalence is known 
as the atomic weight or mass—that is, 
hydrogen is one and oxygen is sixteen. 

Under restrictions the elements com- 
bine through the agency of a natural force 
termed chemical affinity. In such unions 
the elements always enter in the amounts 
of their equivalence or multiples of the 
same; never as fractions of the atomic 
mass, although such may in itself con- 
tain a fraction. Chlorine is 35.45 times 
as heavy as hydrogen. 

Great civic, literary and scientific move- 
ments approximate climacteric periods. 
The decade marking the closing of the 
nineteenth, including our experience of 
the twentieth, century is 


“The cycle of a.change sublime 
Still sweeping through.” 


In that time Rayleigh and Ramsay dis- 


covered argon in the atmosphere. This 
element and its fellows—helium, neon, 
krypton, and xenon—soon isolated by 
Ramsay, so far have defied all efforts at 
causing them to combine, either among 
themselves or with any known substance. 

In that time Roentgen fell upon that 
unique form of energy which penetrates 


wood, metal and flesh. Almost every one 
has experienced the actuality of these 
X-rays by means of a fluorescent screen 
or their action upon a photographic plate. 
Investigating this latter property, Bec- 
querel learned, quite by accident, that 
compounds of the element uranium pos- 
sess the ability of giving off rays which 
affect a sensitive gelatinized plate through 
black paper and ionize gases. By this 
last term, our knowledge of which is due 
largely to the researches of the illustrious 
Cambridge professor, J. J. Thomson, we 
mean that gases become better conductors 
of electricity when under the influences 
mentioned than ordinarily. 

Using this property as a guide, the 
brilliant teacher in the Parisian school, 
Madame Curie, separated from the resi- 
dues of pitchblende a substance which 
possessed it to a remarkable degree. She 
designated the element polonium, after 
her native country. With her husband, 
a professor in the Sorbonne, she then 
isolated another element, radium, which 
resembles the heavy alkaline earth metal 
barium. Radium has been shown to pos- 
sess a characteristic spectrum and atomic 
weight—by common consent, the elemen- 
tary requirements. 

Fast crowded researchers into the novel 
field of activity. Schmidt and Madame 
Curie, independently, learned that tho- 
rium compounds, as usually extracted 
from their minerals, are radio-active. 
Debierne separated from  pitchblende 
actinium, like thorium, but possessing 
marked radio-active properties, being 
many thousand times stronger than 
thorium. 

Here it must be noted that uranium is 
that element generally regarded as hav- 
ing the highest atomic weight (240), 
while thorium has stood next to it 
(232.5). Radium was found to have an 
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equivalence of 225. It therefore appeared 
that the size or weight of the atom had 
much to do with radio-activity, which ac- 
cording to a majority of the European 
investigators is an atomic property. 

The writer has succeeded in extracting 
from the old thorium two novel appli- 
cants for membership in the family of 
elements, carolinium (256) and berzelium 
(212). These, so far, are radio-active, 
but the materials used were obtained from 
minerals which were also active. Hof- 
mann and Zerban obtained an inactive 
thorium from a Norwegian mineral, and 
the latter, working with the writer, has 
secured a similar preparation from a 
South American ore. Rutherford has ex- 
tracted from the ordinarily active thorium 
an exceedingly active substance, which 
is called thorium-X. This loses its activ- 
ity very rapidly, perhaps due to the giv- 
ing off of a gas, “ emanation,” according 
to Rutherford and his colleague, Soddy. 
The latter carried the problem to Ram- 
say’s laboratory, where by means of the 
superb facilities for handling and exam- 
ining gases they obtained the spectrum 
of helium and something new, which has 
been designated ex-thorio. A_ similar 
gas, ex-radio, has been obtained by Ram- 
say from radium compounds. 

Hofmann at Munich has also separated 
a radio-lead (260), Marckwald in Berlin 
a radio-tellurium, and Giesel has secured 
something new between the elements 
lanthanum and cerium, which he terms 
emanium. 

Characteristic spectral data are want- 
ing for all of these proposed radio-active 
elements except radium and ex-radio. 
An atomic weight has not so far been 
obtained for the latter. 

The venerable Clemens Winkler ad- 
vises caution concerning their acceptance 
before they are more thoroughly inves- 
tigated chemically. The wonderful new 
field of energetics opened up by Bec- 
querel’s discovery has admittedly and 
conveniently inclined scientific men to- 
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ward a study of the physics side of the 
problem, to the dwarfing of the chemical 
phases of the subject. 

Attention must be directed to a most 
interesting point in the investigations of 
the radio-active bodies. Coppel has deter- 
mined, by means of the spark spectrum, 
that one may detect one part in 100,000,- 
000 of the well-known element stron- 
tium. Pure radium bromide has an actiy- 
ity of 1,500,000, metallic uranium being 
the relative standard. The principal line 
of radium in the ultraviolet portion of 
the spectrum may be seen faintly in a 
preparation forty times as active as 
uranium. With the most sensitive elec- 
trometer, whose use is dependent upon 
the ionization of air, 1-10000 of the ac- 
tivity of uranium may be observed. 
Radio-activity is thus a detectable prop- 
erty, using round figures, nearly a mil- 
lion times more sensitive than spectrum 
analysis, which is at least a thousand 
times more delicate than the most sensi- 
tive balances. 

Radio-bodies by juxtaposition are able 
to induce activity in absolutely inert sub- 
stances. The vessels, apparatus, even the 
clothing of the operator in the room, as- 
sume the property. It is not a strain 
upon the imagination, therefore, to con- 
clude what happens after separation when 
radio and non-radio-active chemical ele- 
ments are bound together in one com- 
pound. To be sure these various radio- 
active substances are more or less di- 
verse in the quality of their activity. 
Carolinium and berzelium, in fact, have 
little to do with radio-activity. 

With the exception of the fine “ noble” 
gases of the air and radium, all stand 
before the bar of judgment, each offering 
perhaps valid reasons for its acceptance. 
Chemists are most properly conservative 
and require confirmation at the hands of 
many. Each applicant must stand a most 
searching examination and not be found 
wanting before installation among the 
elect. 

New York Ciry, 
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The Liberties of Japan 


BY J. H. DEFOREST, D.D. 


Specias. CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT IN JAPAN 


HAT should be said on this sub- 
ject would take a book rather 
than a magazine article. I am 

writing in the beautiful Aizu Valley, the 
home of one of the most powerful mili- 
tary clans of Japan, whose warriors were 
the equals of the Satsuma, Choshu and 
Tosa fighters. Somehow or other there 
is mingled with the intense loyalty of the 
old Samurai a love of liberty that no 
despotic methods could ever eradicate. 
And this spirit of liberty has 
pervaded all classes, so that 
the daring deeds of self-sac- 
rifice on the part of even the 
farmers are not surpassed 
in the history of any peo- 
ple. 

While spending a night at 
one of the restful health giv- 
ing hot springs of this valley 
I sat on the mats for hours 
with two men, both of whom 
in 1880 were arbitrarily ar- 
rested and kept in prison about 
eight months. It was a de- 
light to hear direct from their 
lips what I had long known— 
the account of those despotic 
days. I had just lectured at 
the public school, before a 
crowded house, stating that 
the United States sympathized 
with Japan because she has 
adopted those priceless liber- 
ties of government and re- ,, 
ligion for which our ancestors 
fought, while belated Russia 
is still a despotism, under 
which political suspects are 
arrested and punished ar- 
bitrarily and sometimes brutally, and 
where religious offenders feel the tyr- 
anny of a state religion that keeps the 
people in ignorance and superstition. 

_ My two friends were enjoying their 
Ireclom of to-day as they reviewed 
the situation. “Twenty years ago we 


1881. 


Twenty years ago we 


were just 
Russia,” said Rey. 8. 
Kaneko, who was ar- 
bitrarily arrested in 


were just like Russia,” they said. In 
this they were mistaken, for at that time 
Japan was really moving rapidly toward 
free institutions, to which her Emperor 
had pledged himself at the time of the 
Restoration. In the swift transition from 
the despotism of the Shogunate and 
from the hermit stage to civil liherty and 
wide international relations the only 
marvel is not that there were arbitrary 
acts by those in power, but that there 
were not many more of them. 

The story these two men 
told is the story of the one 
test case that settled in Japan 
once for all the question of 
civil liberty. I doubt whether 
it has ever been told in the 
West, and at this time, when 
there are some who question 
the reality of Japan’s new 
civilization, it is well to note 
something of the spirit that 
is behind her contest with 
Russia. 

Now it had already become 
a law that the taxes- and ex- 
penditures of each province 
should be voted by representa- 
tives duly elected and con- 
vened by the Governor. But 
the Governor of this Aizu 
Valley and the surrounding 
region in building extensive 
roads needed far more money 
than the representatives would 
vote him. He therefore tried 
to secure contributions from 
rich men for this purpose. 
He called some to his office, 
he sent policemen to browbeat 
others into contributions, and he even 
had some brought to the police stations 
and kept there for two days without 
food to force their subscriptions. Mean- 
while his vigorous road building went on 
far in advance of the taxes that were 
voted, and when the representatives tried 
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to meet for consultation he had them 
surrounded by police, who violently 
broke up their meeting and brutally beat 
some of them. 

About two years before that, 1881, the 
Jiyuto (Liberty party) had organized 
their party. It was a vast advance on 
anything Japan had ever known that 
the term Liberty, which is wholly absent 
from the literature and thought of China 
and Japan, should be coined and put to 
a great political purpose. No wonder 
that it made some of the would-be des- 
pots a little anxious. Anyway, this Gov- 
ernor who built roads saw that the only 
road to his success was first to break 
down this new party of liberty. His 
method was to send his secret emissaries 
to join the party, urge extreme meas- 
ures, even the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment, and thus egg on the members 
until they could be accused of treason. 

But these liberty-lovers were also men 
of law and would do nothing lawless un- 
til every possible right measure were 
tried. Forced to meet in secret they 
elected six of their number to prosecute 
the Governor in the Court of Appeals in 
Sendai. The case seemed almost hope- 
less, for the central government was 
secretly upholding the lawless Governor, 
advising him to arrest these men as dis- 
turbers of the peace. But as they had 
only disturbed his peace and not that 
of the community, there was no crime. 
Yet a large number of these prominent 
men were arrested without process of 
law and taken to the police station in the 
hope of breaking their spirit of opposi- 
tion to lawless methods. But they stood 
firm, demanding to know why they had 
been arrested illegally, insisting on their 
rights even as prisoners. As the Gov- 
ernor denied them any reply, after a few 
days the enraged people really made a 
violent demonstration in behalf of the 
prisoners, at which the police brought 
two charges against those whom they 
had already arrested—namely, opposing 
the Government and inciting the people 
to revolt. 

The case was tried in Sendai, where 
a young lawyer, a member of the Lib- 
erals, drew up a powerful statement of 
the illegal acts of the Governor and pre- 
sented it to the court. This fearless ar- 
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raignment of a high official appointed by 
the Emperor cost the young lawyer eight 
months’ imprisonment at hard labor, but 
his outspoken accusations of the Gov- 
ernor were copied in the papers all over 
the country, and his unjust sentence 
everywhere won him profound sympa- 
thy. Even some high officials openly 
said his sentence was sheer injustice. 
Within a week after his. imprisonment 
the Governor of the Sendai region had 
the young lawyer, Fujisawa, detailed in 
prison as the moral teacher of the young 
prisoners and with no more hard labor! 
Right opposite Fujisawa’s house lived 
another young lawyer, whose soul boiled 
over with indignation at the despotic 
manner in which the lovers of liberty 
were being hunted down. He concealed 
some and aided others to escape, and for 
this he, too, was cast into prison. “Mean- 
while the above. mentioned six were 
quickly convicted and sentenced to a 
shamefully long imprisonment of fifteen 
years. They appealed to the Supreme 
Court and their friends loyally backed 
them. The afterward famous Hoshi 
Toru, who became Minister to the 
United States, then President of the Diet, 
then was expelled from the House of 
Representatives, and at last was assas- 
sinated, was their lawyer. He won his 
case, and all these men were released 
and welcomed back amid the public and 
joyful demonstrations of the peopie. 
The despotic Governor and the despotic 
Government had to climb down, and the 
great event was heralded all through the 
land that the central Government had 
been defeated before the Supreme Court. 

There have been several Governors 
since who, relying on their Imperial ap- 
pointment, have attempted high-handed 
methods, but whenever they have done 
so the people have successfully held 
them up, have sometimes had them fined 
and sometimes removed. So that of late 
years the forty-five Governors have made 
no attempts to trifle with the liberties of 
their subjects. And it is instructive to 
notice that the young lawyer who first 
defended the six has been elected to 
every Diet since, as have a large num- 
ber-of those who were imprisoned for 
their advocacy of liberty. Kataoka 
Kenkichi, who was chosen four times 





Honorable Mr, Muramatsu, Member of the Present “ Diet.” Im- 
prisoned in 1882 for Protecting Members of the New Liberal 
Party Who Were Avoiding Illegal Arrest 








Governor Matsudaira, Who Had Lawyer Fujisawa Detailed to 
Be a Moral Instructor in Prison 
Count Itagaki, One of the Petitioners in 1880 for Every Lover of Japan Knows of Count Okuma, 
ie Establishment of the “ Diet,”’ and the Lead- Who Received His Knowledge of Political Lib- 
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Speaker of the Lower House, was one 
of those who in the days of the Peace 
Regulations about twenty years ago was 
ordered to leave Tokyo and refused to 
go or to be muzzled by any unjust decree 
of the Government, and so suffered im- 
prisonment for more than a year. His 
successor as Speaker in the Diet that 
met last December was Kono Hironaka, 
who also was imprisoned for seven long 
years in those troublous transition days 
to keep him from his earnest advocacy of 
the people’s rights. A goodly proportion 
of men in the Diet and in high places 
have been prison birds. They know 
liberty when they see it, and are willing 
to suffer in its defense. 

Japan is blessed with this stamp of men 
inevery department of national life. Their 
distinctive name is Yushisha, well-wish- 
ers, men who sympathize with righteous- 
ness and progress, and are willing to 
suffer for-others. They have self-con- 


trol, but they cannot be unjustly muzzled. 
They may be said to have given to the 
people of Japan “the Three Great Lib- 
erties” of speech, of the press, of as- 


sembly. Their test case ended in a 
victory greater than any the army and 
navy have recently won, for without 
these liberties the deeds that have aston- 
ished the West could never have been 
done. The soldiers of Japan are free 
men and they know it. 

With reference to liberty of speech, it 
must be said that it is by no means un- 
known in the history of this nation. In- 
deed, so deep is the love of intellectual 
liberty that many a noble man has given 
his life rather than keep silence. Out of 
numerous instances here is one. In an 
inland town that I often visit is a monu- 
ment erected to the memory of a man 
who some fifty years ago ventured to re- 
late a dream, for he knew it would be 
death to tell his thoughts straight. He 
dreamed that a barbarous people called 
English were really not so barbarous, 
and that it would be well for the future 
of Japan to get into contact with those 
people of the West. This dream was 
essentially hostile to the exclusion policy 
of the Shogunate, and its author was 
dogged from one retreat to another till 
in self-defense he killed his pursuer and 
then committed hara-kiri. Yet the monu- 
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ment of Takano Choei stands in the 
public park of Mizusawa, and his mem- 
ory is honored not only by the people, 
but by the Emperor himself, who six 
years ago conferred upon the dead pa- 
triot a posthumous rank of the fourth 
order, while his prophetic dream-is more 
than fulfilled in that England is now 
Japan’s powerful friend and ally. 

That these civil liberties have a solid 
history, and that the victories won are 
permanent are abundantly shown by a 
recent book. of six hundred pages on 
“The History of Popular Rights in the 
Far East.” Here is an open record of 
the part fearlessly taken by able men to 
secure complete recognition of the rights 
of the people. We read how delegates 
from all parts of the land met here and 
there in secret and resolved “to labor 
for the overthrow of despotism and the 
establishment of civil liberty; to part 
with property, nay, even with wife and 
children, and to face death itself for 
the accomplishment of this object; and 
whatever ‘the cost, never to dissolve our 
band until this purpose be obtained.” 

Every arrest of these men, every 
judicial sentence against them, only deep- 
ened the popular feeling against despotic 
methods, and hastened the day of lib- 
erty. Men like the truly noble Gount 
Okuma and Count Itagaki, who were a 
little too high for irregular arrest, freely 
spoke their minds and encouraged their 
liberty-loving followers. The whole 
country was in a ferment even more pro- 
found than it is to-day over this fright- 
ful war with a huge Western Power. 

The history of the United States was 
one mighty incentive in this wide move- 
ment, and every patriotic speech bristled 
with stirring events from our War 
of Independence. Patrick Henry never 
dreamed of appealing to Orientals, but 
his “ Give me liberty or give me death” 
had as successful a run in Japan as in 
America. Hale’s dying words projected 
themselves into another century and 
across the Pacific, and found new ex- 
pression in the hearts of those patriots 
who were condemned to.be hung for 
violent methods in behalf of liberty. 
Every speaker in those days had some- 
thing of Rousseau’s and Montesquiew’s 
sayings at heart, and the works of these 
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Frenchmen had a wonderful run all 
through the country. The French Revo- 
lution was studied and the liberties thus 
learned were continuously taught the 
people. Baron Kato Hiroyuki had been 
so captivated with the doctrines of lib- 
erty that he published a book, the pith 
of which was: 

“ Hitherto our scholars have taught us that 
all subjects of the Emperor must yield un- 
questioning obedience to his will in everything. 
But this is bad teaching. To be sure, our Em- 
peror differs from those of Western nations, 
yet he ought to make the will of his subjects 
his will. For all men are equal and have 
heaven-conferred rights.” 


Here was radical democracy. But 
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statesmen, her ablest educators, and her 
press are saying: “ The United States 
inspired us with her history of every 
kind of liberty. The Anglo-Saxon prin- 
ciples are those we have adopted and for 
which we are fighting.” 

There is no space here for the story of 
how the long battle of eight years over 
personal liberty ended in victory for open 
courts and the abolition of trial by tor- 
ture and the promulgation of civil and 
criminal codes. Why, Marquis Ito, in 
his recent speech, that was evidently 
meant to be read in the West, even spoke 
of “the freedom of marriage.” This 
means that the spirit of personal liberty 
has entered the family, and has revolu- 


Monument to the Man Who Dared to Dream About the English 


later, in his adoption of materialistic 
evolution, he withdrew these views, yet 
the idea that all men have heaven-con- 
ferred rights gradually became so deeply 
rooted in the popular mind that when, 
fifteen years later, a belated member of 
the Diet uttered the old opinion that sub- 
jects have no rights save those conferred 
by the Emperor, he was interrupted with 
a sharp contradiction: “We _ have 
heaven-conferred rights that can neither 
be granted nor abridged by the Em- 
peror.” 

_ That is where Japan now stands, and 
in the face of this war with despotic 
Russia she sees it as never before. Her 
orators, standing now on solid ground, 
speak with deep gratitude of the precious 
liberties our history has aided them to 
gain. I can hardly glance at the report 
of any public speech nowadays that does 
not feelingly refer to this. Her greatest 


tionized the old parental despotism to a 
marked degree. And three years ago the 
cry was raised in part by a missionary 
and yet more by prominent Japanese 
that the women who had been sold into 
the Yoshiwaras should have the liberty 
of abandoning their lives of shame. In 
spite of strong police opposition the test 
cases were won in the courts, and thus 
one more good step was taken on lines 
of liberty, and one more glory added to 
womanhood in Japan. ; 

As for religious liberty, Japan has it 
not only on paper as given in that glori- 
ous XXVIII article of the Constitution, 
but has it in reality as no other nation 
has it save the United States. The 
thirteen thousand arrests mainly of 
Protestants in England over that educa- 
tional blunder, and France’s fight against 
religious schools, show that the rest of 
the world has not yet attained to such 
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religious liberty as have Japan and the 
United States. I think it one of the 
greatest proofs of Japan’s insight and 
high political purpose that she took the 
United States as her model in religious 
liberty. It showed not only rare wisdom 
on the part of her statesmen, but what 
is far more rare in the history of re- 
ligions, wisdom and breadth of view on 
the part of the powerful Buddhist priest- 
hood, in that its members did not oppose 
with violence their own disestablishment 
to make room for a religion that had 
seemingly imperilled the very existence 
of the nation only three hundred years 
ago. There is no evidence in the history 
of any nation of such toleration and even 
catholicity on the part of the Govern- 
ment and religions of the land as Japan’s 
Meiji Era furnishes. Even her great 
ally would “ not really be so barbarous ” 
if she would do as Japan has done. 

Therefore, any attempt on a. part of 
the European press to give the impres- 
sion that the present war is one of Chris- 
tianity against Buddhism is rabid non- 
sense. There never was a nation in 
which the liberty of réligious. propa- 
gandism was more free and protected 
than in Japan. There would be a hew 
heaven and a new earth in Europe with- 
in a year could that part of civilization 
put the religious question where Japan 
has put it. Let Europe sit at the feet of 
Japan and learn something. Count 
Okuma truly said in his last week’s ad- 
dress: “In freedom of religious worship 
we are probably more advanced than any 
European country.” 

In the light of such history as this, 
why should any one doubt Japan’s hon- 
esty of purpose, or distrust her future? 
The fact is Japan loves liberty with a 
passionate love. This liberty is steadied 
by a passionate loyalty, and, therefore, is 
in no danger of anarchy. It is the same 
kind of liberty that made the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and, like ours, is bought with 
the blood of many of her noblest heroes. 
That this liberty takes different forms 
from ours, that it is still fettered in cer- 
tain lines by sacred traditions and by 
too much of bureaucracy, does not mili- 
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tate in the least against the two facts 
that Japan has already successfully 
grafted it onto her national life, and her 
face is unwaveringly turned toward a 
future of freedom, away from the meth- 
ods of despotism. Japan never can go 
back. 

The order of some of the events in 
this exceptionally peaceful revolution is 
worthy of permanent record: 

1. The Imperial Promise, on the ac- 
cession to the Throne of the present 
Emperor, that “public matters shall be 
decided by public assembly.” 

2. In 1873 Itagaki and others peti- 
tioned the Government to carry out the 
Imperial Oath and establish a delibera- 
tive assembly elected by the people. 

3. In 1875 an Imperial Rescript pro- 
vided for the immediate establishment 
of the Supreme Court and the gradual 
establishment of representative govern- 
ment. 

4. In 1880 the leaders of popular 
rights, impatient over the delay, made 
a national organization, and_ elected 
Kataoka Kenkichi and Kono Hironaka 
to present their petition to the Emperor 
for the immediate establishment of a 
parliament.. This was the year of wide 
agitation are! numerous petitions signed 
by tens of. thousands of people. 


“5. In 1881 the Liberals organized their 


party by 98 representatives from 39 
provinces, and took their solemn oath to 
live and die for free institutions. 

6. In the following year, owing to 
repressive measures on the part of the 
Government, the test case that decided 
the future of liberty took place, and 
liberty won. 

7. On February 11th, 1889, the Con- 
stitution was promulgated. 

8. The Code of Criminal Procedure 
took effect November Ist, 18go. 

9. On November 29th, 1890, the first 
Diet was formally opened. 

10. The Civil Code went into opera- 
tion July 16th, 1898. 

11. On July 17th, 1899, Japan gained 
political equality with Western nations. 

12. The year 1902 sees Japan and 
England in alliance. 

Sznpal, JAPAN, 

















CHARLES WAGNER 


An Approaching Visit to America 


BY THE REV. CHARLES WAGNER 


[No French writer has of late appealed to the religious public of this country as 
has the Rey. Charles Wagner. His volume, “The Simple Life,” has been in a multitude of 


homes. 
States.—EbpITOoR. } 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Y OU desire me to give you some def- 
inite and personal details on the 
subject of my approaching visit 
to the United States. 
_It is now ten years since the publica- 
tion of my book, “ Youth,” in connection 
with which I have received from Amer- 
ca proofs of hearty sympathy. I love 
your Republic and its ideals, and it has 


We have asked him to say a word as to his approaching visit to the United 


been my good fortune to have many cor- 
respondents among its citizens. 

My book, “The Simple Life,” and 
the warm interest which President Roose- 
velt has expressed in it appear to have 
secured me a certain recognition with 
the thinking classes of your country. 
Many friends have written to me, and 
many others have come to see me. Every 
Sunday there are now several Americans 
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who listen to my sermons in the congre- 
gation that assembles in the Boulevard 
Beaumarchais. It was here that Mr. 
John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, came 
to see me quite recently, in order to ex- 
amine my work and become acquainted 
with its progress. My hall has become 
absolutely insufficient to contain the au- 
dience of every class and of every in- 
tellectual tendency that meets to frater- 
nize in a teaching of broadmindedness, 
of profound faith, at once divine and 
human, of fraternal regard for the poor, 
of joyous progress toward the future. 

I have thought that it would be to the 
advantage of my work and of the cause 
which it represents if I placed myself in 
a more direct and personal relation with 
the great American public, which is in- 
terested in the questions of the future of 
humanity, all of which are questions of 
the interior life. All the achievements 
of humanity have their source in this 
thought. The quality of a civilization 
depends on the quality of its aspirations, 
and on the elevation of its sentiments. It 
becomes more and more necessary for us 
to comprehend the life of the spirit. All 
our progress in material things, however 
fine it may appear, will be only in deeds 
of darkness, of disintegration, 
do not succeed in maintaining the soul in 
its place of honor. 

In this, in the higher and essential in- 
terests, we are your brothers and fellow- 
laborers, as we meet the diversity of sit- 
uations and the subordinate interests of 
nationalities, in the study of our phi- 
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losophies, and even our faiths. This we 
repeat, to this we turn as the center of 
our efforts and as our chief objects, to 
call us back to the normal life, to the 
simple life, which is the true life, re- 
lieved of all that which can impede its 
self-development. 

These ideas, to which I have given ex- 
pression in my books, would seem to 
awaken a sympathetic response in the 
United States. This leads me to hope 
that I have a message for you, and that 
you also have a message for me. I de- 
sire, then, to have an opportunity of 
speaking with you, of seeing how you 
live, and, above all, of appreciating bet- 
ter than I have yet been able to do the 
aspects of your inward life. I trust that 
my imperfect command of the English 
language will not prove too serious an ob- 
stacle to my purpose. I trust that Ameri- 
cans, always so just and kind, will be in- 
dulgent, to the foreign friends who are to 
arrive among them next October and 
November. 

A charming letter, which has just 
reached me from President Roosevelt, 
written after he had read with his fam- 
ily “ By the Fireside,” my last book, pub- 
lished by McClure, has given me great 
courage. It leads me to believe that | 
shall be well received, and to trust that 
some mutual benefit may result from my 
visit. As the days pass, my longing to 
see the shores of the land of Washington 
dawn above the horizon grows more 
keen and ardent. 

Paris, France 


When Love Has Gone 


BY CHARLES SUMNER PIKE 


WHEN love has gone, do not despair, 
And bind in black thy golden hair, 
Look up and raise thy drooping eye, 
The same old sun still lights the sky, 
And June and joy are everywhere. 


Thy heart is broke? 


Come, cease thy tears and banish care, 
And take again thy happy air; 
Be strong and hold thy hope on high, 
When love has gone. 


A scar is there? 


And where was love, so sweet and fair, 
There’s dark, red hate? Pray, pass it by. 
And cease thy constant helpless cry— 

Forget, and lose thy hate in prayer, 

When love has gone. 


New Yorx Cry. 
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The :Elevation of Tropical Races 
#. BY BENJAMIN KIDD 


Autuor oF “Sociat Evotuti x,” “Tue Contro:. or THe Tropics,” “ Principtes of Western Civivization,’ Etc. 


HAT is the future of what are 
\W called the lower races of the 
world? It is one of the most 
pressing sociological and political ques- 
tions of the age. On the day on which 
[ had begun to write this article I was 
the witness in one of the main thorough- 
fares of London of a striking little 
scene. A respectably dressed man of 
color, walking along the pavement to- 
ward me, overheard a disparaging re- 
mark on his appearance by another man, 
evidently a Londoner. He stopped and 
challenged it, and, the opinion of some 
of the passers by supporting him, a fight 
was precipitated. A ring was formed 
on the pavement in a moment and the 
combatants went at it in earnest. It was 
soon over. The man of color had the 


best of it, and the crowd, apparently quite 


satisfied with the result, dispersed be- 
fore the arrival of the London policeman. 
[ had observed the incident from the 
beginning, and I was struck with the fact 
that no feeling whatever had been shown 
in favor of the white man. On the con- 
trary, the opinions and sympathies of 
those who had heard the original prov- 
ocation were, I noticed, undoubtedly in 
favor of his assailant. I had seen a 
somewhat similar encounter end quite 
differently in an American city, and I 
went away reflecting on, the demeanor 
of the London crowd as I had just wit- 
nessed it. 

As I did so, however, there came vivid- 
ly before my mind another little incident 
in which I had myself played a part 
eighteen months previously in another 
part of the British dominions. The 
scene was South Africa. Armed with 
official credentials it had been my lot to 
visit one of the largest native kraals in 
the country. The Commissioner, who 
accompanied me, had been trained un- 
der one of the most sympathetic British 
officials, who had come into contact with 
the native problem in South Africa, and 
he was himself remarkably free from 


preconceived opinions of any kind on the 
natives. We were received at the kraal 
by the “ king ” and some of his chief men, 
accompanied by a few of their women 
folk, all being cleanly and neatly clad and 
surrounded by a general air of simple 
health and comfort very different from 
what one sees usually in the slums of 
London or New York. The king was a 
fine looking man, considerably past mid- 
dle age. As I was introduced by the 
Commissioner he bowed with dignity and 
extended his hand to me. I took it and 
we shook hands in European fashion. I 
saw a shade of annoyance pass over the 
face of the Commissioner. I had com- 
mitted a grave error, according to local 
opinion. I was afterward told that it 
would take some time to remove the 
effects of my indiscretion in thus taking 
the hand of the venerable looking old 
man as an equal. 

These two incidents, each insignificant 
enough in itself, throw as it were a search 
light upon two principal aspects of 
the race problem as it”~now confronts, 
under a great variety of forms, the more 
active peoples of the world. The de- 
meanor of the Loridofi crowd was typi- 
cal. It suggested in-tany particulars 
the attitude of public opinion on the 
negro question in the Northern United 
States. Removed from immediate con- 
tact with the race problem the English 
people at home showed themselves not 
unwilling to recognize the great principle 
of equality irrespective of race or color 
upon which our civilization is founded. 
And yet the official representatives of the 
same people in a land where they are in 
contact with the race problem practically 
repudiate the assumptions underlying 
this theory of equality. In British South 
Africa, as in the Southern United States, 
the relationship of the negro race to the 
white race is unmistakable. Under out- 
ward forms of equality, under laws 
which in theory are no respecters of per- 
sons, under representative institutions 
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which admit the negro in some places to 
equal voting power, there is always the 
fixed underlying determination that the 
negro shall never rule; and that under 
no conditions shall he be admitted even 
to social equality. Is this condition of 
things destined to endure? Are the in- 
fluences now at work on such a large 
scale upon the colored races likely in time 
to radically modify it? In what condi- 
tions and along what lines of develop- 
ment is it permissible to hope for per- 
manent results in the elevation of what 
are now called the lower races? 

No one who has been brought into 


personal contact with the conditions of 
labor and civilization in tropical regions 
can fail to be struck with the great in- 
terest of the problem which is presented 
by the present position of the negro in 


the United States. With the adoption 
of the standards of European civiliza- 
tion by Japan we may expect the yellow 
races to work out their future largely 
under the lead and inspiration of the 
successful example of that remarkable 
country. It is principally to the tropics. 
therefore, and particularly to the tropics 
as inhabited by the negro peoples, that 
we must look as giving rise to those 
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problems of the future with which we are 
concerned in this article. If it were 
possible to regard the negro race in 
America as destined fully to emerge from 
the conditions produced by slavery, and 
permanently to acquire some of the 
stronger features of a civilization in the 
midst of which it finds itself the effect on 
the world might be incalcuable. Some of 
the reasons for thinking so may be brief- 
ly stated. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that there are certain conclusions respegt- 
ing the tropics that are likely to become 
accepted without serious challenge in 
the future. They are conclusions of 
great significance as affecting the future 
of what have hitherto been the less de- 
veloped races. In the first place it is now 
evident that there will be no true coloni- 
zation of the tropical regions on any 
large scale by the white races. By this 


is meant that the peoples of European 
descent are not destined to displace the 
existing inhabitants of the warmer re- 
gions of the earth as they have already 
displaced the original inhabitants of wide 
tracts in the temperate regions—e.g., 


the red men in North America, the 
aborigines in Australia and _ the 
Maoris in New Zealand. There has 
been in the past in some quarters a dis- 
position to question this conclusion. But 
it seems fairly on the way to be estab- 
lished. The physiological and other 
causes which, as the result of long ages 
of natural selection, have made certain 
races more ‘able to endure outdoor work 
in the low lying regions of the tropics 
are not likely to be overcome on a large 
scale by any agency at present within 
the purview of science. Nor is any 
process of selection likely to acclimatize 
the white race within the tropics in any 
period of time which could be seriously 
taken into account, One of the most ex- 
perienced of English tropical administra- 
tors, Sir Harry Johnston, has recently 
said that civilization would find it best 
to agree that, leaving the northern and 
southern’ portions of the African con- 
tinent to‘the white races, the remaining 
parts must be allotted “ almost entirely 
to the ownership of the negroes and ne- 
groids who now inhabit them (with per- 
haps some degree of Indian coloniza- 
tion).” And he continues: 
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“Over the central and western parts of the 
continent the black man must eventually mo- 
nopolize the soil, commerce and industries with 
the white man as a long-lingering instructor.” 


This leads direct to a second important 
consideration. It is becoming more evi- 
dent every year that one of the most 
significant phases of the future economic 
rivalry of the peoples of the world will 
have its base in the tropics. So steadily 
has the tide of empire taken its course 
northward in the past that we are apt to 
forget a strong tendency now operating 
in the opposite direction—namely, the 
gradual shifting of the economic base of 
history southward. Scarcely any of the 
revelations of the present war between 
Russia and Japan quite equaled in its 
curious effect on the mind of the ordi- 
nary man an item of information briefly 
reported in the newspapers, and passed 
almost without comment at the time. The 
item in question consisted of no more 
than the statement that the Russians 
taken prisoners by the Japanese had 
found themselves with little cause of 
complaint in any respect but one. This 
was that they could get no bread. There 
was no such thing in the Japanese camps, 
for the staple of life of the armies of the 
nation which had organized the great 
campaign of 1904 in Manchuria was rice. 

We are probably destined to hear much 
in the future of the remarkable advan- 
tages in war of the simple commissariat 
of the Japanese armies. But that results 
of such magnitude as the campaign 
against Russia revealed could be accom- 
plished by a people whose staple food was 
rice; that this tropical or sub-tropical 
product was already the principal food of 
nearly one-third of the human race; that 
the cost of labor, which the fact indi- 
cated, could remain so small, while the 
results obtained could be so striking and 
effective, tended to bring vividly home 
to the mind the possible efficiency and in- 
tensity of an industrial competition that 
would develop itself in the future on a 
wide and organized base in the tropics. 

That the pressure to develop thie re- 
sources of the tropics in the future will 
be great and continuous and will surpass 
in intensity anything of the kind in the 
past may be taken for certain. A sug- 
gestive example of another kind is the 
case of cotton production. For the past 
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three-quarters of a century the Southern 
United States, under the favorable labor 
and physical conditions there prevailing, 
has grown the greater part of the 
world’s cotton supply. The principal 
part of the export trade of Great Britain 
during the same period has consisted in 
the worked up products of this cotton, 
which have been sent to all parts of the 
earth. While, however, the cotton belt 
in the United States is a strictly limited 
area, the cotton consuming population 
of the world has been increasing by leaps 
and bounds. The European peoples of 
the world have doubled within fifty 
years and have nearly quadrupled within 
a century. The growth of civilization is 
at the same time rapidly extending the 
demand for cotton products among 
other races. As Germany, France, the 
United States and Japan, in addition to 
England, have of recent years enormous- 
ly developed their cotton manufactures 
the demand for raw cotton has increased 
until the normal requirement may now 
be said to be continuously in advance of 
the normal supply. In such circum- 
stances the pressure to develop other 
areas in the world suitable for cotton 
growing has become very considerable. 
That such suitable areas exist is estab- 
lished. But the two factors hitherto 
necessary to enable the development to 
take place are settled conditions of life 
and government, and above all an abun- 
dant supply of labor able to sustain 
steady outdoor work in a warm climate 
on the large organized scale upon which 
it is applied to the cotton growing indus- 
try in the United States. 

This is the point at which one begins 
to realize the character of the problem 
before the negro peoples of the world, 
and to perceive the great interest of the 
attempts in progress in the United States 
to elevate the negro race by education 
and by training for the work of business, 
commerce and industry, rather than by 
political methods. Nearly every tropical 
country the economic development of 
which has been attempted is at present 
struggling with the question of the sup- 
ply of labor for the elementary opera- 
ticns of industry. As the economic pres- 
sure of civilization to develop the tropics 
continues, the cry is everywhere going 
up for races able to sustain the burden 
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of the development which the tropics are 
destined to undergo. In response to this 
pressure it is possible that we shall wit- 
ness in the future almost as large move- 
ments of population in the tropics as his- 
tory has already witnessed in the tem- 
perate regions. But it will be the races 
who are best able and who are best pre- 
pared to take their share in the strenu- 
ous development to come to whom the 
future of the warmer regions of the 
world will belong. It is the gospel of 
work which will be the gospel of the 
future in the tropics. 

When I was in South Africa recently 
and watched the conditions being devel- 
oped which led to the introduction of the 
Chinaman I could not help being struck 
with the pathos of the situation in which 
the negro found himself. Whether one 
saw him as a dock laborer at Cape Town, 
or loading wool at East London, or road- 
making in the Transvaal, or as a laborer 
or mechanic in the mines, engine houses 
and forges on the Rand, his capacity for 
arduous and sustained labor intelligently 
performed was evident and undoubted. 
There was no evidence visible as to 
any deficiency in the individual. But 
what was everywhere in evidence was 
the negro’s deficiency as a member of a 
social type. He belonged to a type of 
society of the lowest possible economic 
development, and, therefore, to a type in 
which the gospel of work had hitherto 
been unknown. 

The negroes’ pay at the mines was 
about $12 a month, with lodging in the 
compound and a mealie (corn) ration. 
The term of engagement, however, was 
usually for only six or twelve months. 
The meaning of this was that in this 
short time the negro expected to amass, 
even at his small rate of wages, what 
was almost a life competency among 
his own people at home. His ambition 
was, therefore, to work for this short 
period and then to return to his tribe, to 
buy a wife, or wives, and cattle, and to 
settle down to a life of idleness, all future 
labor being done for him by his women 
folk. The consequences were inevitable 
but deplorable. The demand of the min- 
ing industry was for a hundred thousand 
laborers. The negro population of South 
Africa was some 6,000,000 or 7,000,000. 
Yet this total proved unable to supply, 
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under the conditions just mentioned, the 
comparatively small economic demand 
for labor made upon it. The result was 
the urgent request of the mining indus- 
try, of which we have heard so much of 
late, for the introduction of the China- 
man into South Africa. 

Here it is that we see what must hap- 
pen if the negro peoples are not prepared 
for the demands which will certainly be 
made upon them in the future. In cir- 
cumstances like these those who have 
the true interest of the negro race at 
heart, and who are aware of the immense 
possibilities before it in the regions of 
the world for which it is naturally fitted, 
see also how urgent and important it is 
that the negro should be brought under 
the influencé, the training and conditions 
which would fit him to hold his own in 
the time to come. They see especially 
how important it is that there should be 
brought into being a kind of race-ethos 
which would set before it certain ends 
and ideals and steadily aim at attaining 
them. At a recent conference of the 


bishops and clergy of Mashonaland on 
the negro question facts of this kind were 


strongly insisted on. The necessity of 
training the race in the conception of 
work was held to be vital. The neces- 
sity for training not only in individual 
but in social responsibility was held to 
be largely involved in the discipline of 
work, and in the education which in time 
followed in its train. Nothing, it was 
felt, tended so to depress a race and to 
handicap it in the future as a low eco- 
nomic state, in which with the absence 
of all but the most elementary animal 
wants there was a lack of the first in- 
centive to strenuous and sustained work. 

As one looks at the position of the 
negro in the United States to-day one 
cannot help feeling what great possi- 
bilities lie before the race in such a coun- 
try, and what a great part the American 
negro might play in the gradual creation 
of such a race-ethos as has here been 
described. No more powerful influence 
an operate in the elevation of a people 
than race-consciousness working toward 

worthy ideal by clearly conceived 
means. Placed as the negro race is in 
the United States in the midst of one 
of the most strenuous types of society, it 
has all the opportunities of acquiring by 
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ciose contact, by training and by ex- 


_ample most of the qualities and condi- 


tions which will have a determining in- 
fluence in the future in the tropical re- 
gions of the world. In all economic 
relations in particular it has equality of 
opportunity. With unrivaled possibili- © 
ties of education; with an open door 
before it in all matters of business and 
trade; with the conditions produced by 
an epoch of slavery gradually receding 
in the past, it is being slowly brought 
under a class of influences which act 
most powerfully, altho slowly, in the 
elevation of a race. No more important 
base can be won for a people from which 
to uplift itself than the right of equal 
economic opportunity. It was the base 
from which the Jewish peoples carried 
the most exclusive citadels in the social 
and political life of modern England. 
Taken with education, business and eco- 
nomic influences are the greatest levelers 
in the world. “I have never found 
color to be a hindrance in business,” Mr. 
Junius G. Groves, the negro potato king, 
is recently reported to have told Mr. 
Booker T. Washington; and in so say- 
ing he was only giving expression to the 
universal experience of men where such 
conditions of equality exist. 

With the growth of prosperity through 
success in business there is no reason 
why we should not expect negroes who 
have amassed wealth to follow the ex- 
ample of millionaires of other races. 
There should be emulation to found and 
endow on a large scale institutions of all 
kinds aiming at the uplifting of their 
race. The demand upon the negro peo- 
ples in the United States to provide in- 
structors, overseers, missionaries, edu- 
cationalists, scientists, and, generally, or- 
ganizers and pioneers in business, com- - 
merce and industry of all kinds in the 
coming economic development of the 
tropics, will undoubtedly be great if they 
show the least desire or aptitude to re- 
spond to it. In the development of a 
race-consciousness and of a race-ethos 
around ideals of this kind the negro peo- 
ples would probably soon find that they 
had on their side very powerful influ- 
ences. The intellectual and economic 
headquarters of such a development must 
necessarily be in the United States. The 
footing of the United States is already 
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permanently established in the tropics. 
A movement among so considerable a 
section of its own citizens belonging to 
a race to whom a large part of the 
tropics belong almost by right of natural 


inheritance could hardly fail in time, if 
wisely directed, to enlist in its favor a 
very powerful and helpful national senti- 


ment. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The New 


Oklahoma 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


[In the closing days of the recent session of Congress the House passed the Ham- 
ilton biil providing that.the Territory of Oklahoma and the Indian ‘Territory should be 
admitted as one State with the name of Oklahoma, and that Arizona and New Mexico 
should be admitted as a single State to be called Arizona. The bill was not passed by the 
Senate owing to early adjournment. The Republican majority of the House supported 
it, but, much to the disappsintment of the people of the Territories, who are anxious for 
Statehood, the Republican National Convention did not adopt in the plaform a piank 
pledging the enactment of the bill into law. However, it is expected that the measure 
will be carried to completion early in the next session, since the preliminary action was 
only taken after investigation and thorough discussion of the conditions.—Ep1Tor. ] 


HEN, in 1906, according to the 
terms of a bill agreed upon 
by the House at the recent 

session of Congress, the State of Okla- 
homa is admitted to the Union, the 
new commonwealth will begin its his- 
tory of Statehood with the fairest pros- 
pects of any new member of the na- 
tional family. It will be composed of 
the present Territory of Oklahoma and 
the Indian Territory, and will have the 
advantage of a progress that is as mar- 
velous as it is unexampled. Few real- 
ize how great has been the advance- 
ment of the Southwest or how rich are 
the possessions its people have ac- 
quired. 

Fifteen years ago no white man had 
a legal abiding place in the area of the 
new commonwealth. In 1889 was 
thrown open to settlement a large res- 
ervation in the central west; later 
there was “opened” a strip of land, 
about 3,000,000 acres, adjoining Kan- 
sas, on the north of the original 
Oklahoma, and three years ago an- 
other tract in the southwest. These 
lands have been given to settlement in 
sudden rushes in which practically 
every available quarter-section (160 
acres) was occupied in a day. The re- 
maining reservations are being distrib- 


uted among the Indians as individual 
allotments and the redskins will be 
permitted to sell the lands, under cer- 
tain restrictions, for their own benefit. 

The first comers to Oklahoma, when 
the lands were given to homesteading, 
were generally poor. Every occupant 
of a prairie schooner who had drifted 
from Illinois to Iowa, thence to Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, and finally had mort- 
gaged his claim and wandered on in 
search of another home, gathered along 
the line and waited for the firing of the 
gun that announced the Government’s 
permission to take up a farm. Some 
lacked even seed with which to plant 
the first crop, and the Legislature ap- 
propriated $5,000 to assist them. Then 
they needed help in planting the seed, 
and this was given by good-natured 
neighbors. Dry years came, many 
grew discouraged and left, but after a 
while things improved; frame houses 
succeeded those of sod; dug-outs be- 
came the cellars of better homes; trees 
tempered the summer heat, and the les- 
sons of adaptability were learned to a 
degree that fitted the settlers for the 
prosperous era following. 

Oklahoma ended the period of prep- 
aration and entered on that of substan- 
tial prosperity at the same time that 
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Bird’s-eye View of Oklahoma City, April 22, 1889, Two 
Hours Before the Opening 


























Street View, Oklahoma City, As It Is To-day 











the West generally began its remark- 
able series of fat years—with the sea- 
son of 1897. Combined with a grow- 
ing market for the products of the 
plains came a procession of good crops 
that wiped out debts and imbued the 
farming communities with .hopes of 
permanent wealth. The newer lands 
shared moé&t fully in this gift of good 
times, and the settlers of Oklahoma 
profited in large measure from its re- 
sults. They have added year after year 
of advancement until they have pro- 
duced a wonderful picture of agricul- 


tural development—the greatest ever 
shown in a similar length of time by 
any part of the nation. 


Everything favors the pushing, 
thrifty population, made up alike of 
nervous sons of New England, hardy 
natives of the Middle States and wide- 
hatted dwellers of the Gulf section— 
95 per cent. of all being of American 
blood. The climate is that of Tennes- 
see and North Carolina, modified: by 
the sweeping winds that have for their 
playground the vast plains region. The 
rainfall is greater than in similar longi- 
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tude further north in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. The geological maps show 
that the line of rainfall during the 
growing season bends westward after 
crossing Kansas and favors the terri- 
tory to the south. Watered by fre- 


quent streams and by the Arkansas and 


Red rivers, with their branches, with 
the Wichita Mountains on the south 
and a soil needing only cultivation to 
produce generously, it was the fault 
only of the settler if he could not suc- 
ceed. Wheat and cotton, corn and 
sugar cane, alfalfa, millet, barley, fruit 
of all kinds and vegetables of every de- 
scription flourish in the median climate 
that mingles north and south in its 
character. 

Naturally the chief occupation of the 
Oklahoman is agriculture. He prides 
himself on his accomplishments in ex- 
tending his knowledge of the Terri- 
tory’s possibilities. 

“T see you are raising both corn and 
cotton,’ was asked of a farmer near 
Norman. “ Thought you were from 
the North.” 

“T am—came from Wisconsin.” 

“Then how do you know how to 
raise cotton?” 

“Well, you see my neighbor came 
from Texas and we got to talkin’ it 
over. He agreed to show me how to 
raise cotton if I’d give him some point- 
ers on corn—so we’re both better off.” 

That is the characteristic of the set- 
tlers—helpfulness; it has made them 


independent beyond their dreams or ex- 
pectations. 

The railroads have helped mightily 
in this development. When the va- 
rious “ openings ” took place their ad- 
vertisements drew men from every cor- 
ner of the nation. At the “runs” 
thousands lined up who never secured 
claims. When the drawing took place. 
in August, 1901, I sat on the platform 
at El Reno and watched a sea of faces 
turned anxiously toward the great box 
from which fortunes came—but many 
went away disappointed. Then came 
the homeseekers’ excursions, when 
trainloads of settlers were taken into 
the Territory to locate either on the 
lands open to homestead in the extreme 
western portion, where the fertile acres 
meet the grazing-prairies, or to buy 
out the people in the already developed 
eastern section. Generally, it was the 
latter, for the home-seekers had sold 
farms in Iowa and Illinois for $75 to 
$100 an acre, and were willing to pay 
liberally for the new homes. But they 
found every quarter section occupied. 
Land values advanced in proportion as 
the demand increased. To-day Okla- 
homa land is higher than Kansas land 
adjoining it on the north. The very 
name Oklahoma seems to exercise a 
fascination on the buyer, and he pays 
$5,000 for 160 acres, moderately im- 
proved, and thinks he has a bargain. 

“What becomes of the families that 
sell out?” 
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“Oh, they move on to some place 
where land is cheaper; a Westerner 
is always ready to move, you know.” 

Nor have the railroads been neglect- 
ful of the development of the Territory 
itself. The Rock Island-Frisco system 


and the Santa Fé system, with branches 
reaching into the heart of the Territory, 


touch almost every prominent town. 
The Orient line and the Denver & Gulf 
cross its western portion. Altogether 
1,929 miles of track serve the people. 
During the past half decade has the 
greater portion of this been laid. 

With the railroads came the towns. 
That is, the newer towns. In the days 
of the “ openings ” town-sité companies 
swarmed upon the land, but many of 
their attempts failed. The railroad build- 
ing rearranged the boomers’ map. For 
instance, eight years ago the site of 
Shawnee was open plain; two railroads 
were built, crossing at that point ; to-day 
there is a city with 3,000 people, trolley 
cars and every evidence of thrift. Fif- 
teen years ago. Oklahoma City was a 
bare prairie; now it has 32,000 people, 
ten miles of trolley line, dozens of job- 
bing houses and manufactories. Guth- 
rie, the capital, has nearly the same 
population and is likewise a marvel of 
prosperity. This development is not 
ceasing. Official reports for the past 
vear covering 40 leading towns show 
628 business houses constructed, 197 in 
course of erection; 2,915 residences built, 
6c) being completed. This does not take 


into account the farm dwellings which 
are undergoing a rebuilding throughout 
the territory. 

It is needless to say that people who 
have accomplished this have been 
thoughtful of the educational and re- 
ligious needs of their communities. A 
richly endowed school system, normal 
schools and colleges, offer every child 
opportunity for education. The church 
work thrives under the management of 
energetic Western leaders, who give to it 
the push and vim that mark Western 
lire in all its manifestations. 

In 1890, one year after the first open- 
ing, the Territory had a population of 
60,416; in 1892, 133,100; in 1894, 212,- 
635; in 1896, 275,587; in 1898, 311,400; 
in 1900, 398,331; in 1902, 541,480; in 
1904, 650,000. No wonder the Territory 
is prosperous, with such a stream of 
immigration pouring into its borders. 
And it is. The assessment is on a basis 
of one-third real value, yet the assessors 
return $84,134,172 as the worth of the 
property last year, a gain in a single year 
of over $11,000,000. 

Such is Oklahoma, a decade and a half 
ago the home of the Indian, of which 
race only 12,000 remain in the Territory. 
It is busy, pushing, assertive. It raises 
30,000,000 bushels of wheat, 25,000,000 
bushels of corn, 230,000 bales of cotton 
annually. Cotton gins and wheat ele- 
vators jostle each other in the towns, 
cotton mills and factories are among the 
promises of the near future. Out to the 
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West reaches the old “ No Man’s Land,” 
an upland grazing country where herds 
and flocks grow fat the year round. The 
people are well out of debt because, be- 
ing homesteaders, they could not mort- 
gage their claims for several years—and 
then, they did not have to do so. 

The young man is dominant in Okla- 
homa politics as well as in business. The 
spirit manifest in the advertising of the 
rival towns is boomlike, yet it is based 
on substantialities. In its 38,800 square 
miles—nearly as large as the combined 
area of Delaware, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and New Jersey, 
larger than either Indiana, Maine or 
West: Virginia, and nearly the size of 
Ohio—it has a population larger in pro- 
portion to area than a dozen States. 
Little wonder that it desires Statehood. 

The Indian Territory, which is to be 
admitted as part of the new State, lies 
directly east of Oklahoma, but differs 
from it as much as Missouri differs from 
Kansas. It is marvelously rich in soil 


and mineral deposits, but in a different 
way from its sister Territory. Forests, 
rather than open prairies, greet the 


traveler; little patches of corn and cot- 
ton appear, rather than broad reaches 
of wheat and small grains. It is black 
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soiled, well watered, fertile and attractive. 
It has 31,000 square miles, about the 
size of Indiana, and its population is 
well over 550,000. Of these only 75,000 
have Indian blood in their veins. The 
full-blood Indians number only 8,000; 
less than 20,000 have more than half 
Indian blood, and about 40,000 one-quar- 
ter Indian blood. © 

In a modern office building at Musko- 
gee the Dawes Commission is distribut- 
ing all the land among these people who 
have Indian blood. All the others are 
interlopers without original rights in the 
Territory. Among the Five Civilized 
Tribes is the land being divided. The 
membership of the tribes with the land 
belonging to each in common is: 


Population. Acres. 


11,338,935 


3,040,000 
5,031,351 
366,000 


19,776,286 


Choctaw 
Chickasaw 


Cherokee 
Seminole 


Totals 


The work of the Commission is to 
appraise the land, enumerate the Indians 
and see to it that every adult and child 
shares equally in the distribution, giving 
deeds from the Government to the indi- 
viduals. This process is so far along 
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Ponca City, a New Town 



































Cotton Compress in Oklahoma City 


that two years more are expected to 
complete the task. Then the white man 
gets his chance. He can buy or lease 


the Indian’s land under certain restric- 
tions and proceed to make the reserva- 


tions into farms. The Indian will then 
become a citizen and cease to be a ward 
of the Government. 

The white man has already made in- 
roads on the coveted lands. The In- 
dians have tilled but a small portion of 
their reservations—the remainder has 
been leased to the whites for farming or 
for grazing. This accounts for a por- 
tion of the white settlement. Then there 
are 400 towns with more than 200 people 
each; three have more than 10,000 and 
twelve more than 5,000. In the towns, 
which have been laid out by the Govern- 
ment and the lots sold at auction, the 
proceeds going to the Indian treasury, 
the whites have been allowed to attain 
teal estate titles. But until the deeds 
have been issued to the Indians for their 
allotments no farming land could be thus 
acquired. The coal mines, among the 
richest in the West, have been worked 
by the whites, but the Indian tribes have 
profited therefrom. 


Long ‘has the white“man coveted, the: 


Indian Territory, with its timber, its rich 
soil and its minerals. He has pushed in 
with his business, with his banks, with 


his stores and his ‘cotton gins—waiting 
impatiently for the day when he might 
possess everything. A dozen oil wells 
at Bartlesville are producing large flows, 
all located on the town site. Many look 
for another great oil field when the 
“ proved area ” can be fully established. 

The endeavor of the whites to possess 
the land is earnest and unremitting. As 
soon as an Indian obtains his deed he is 
besieged by eager settlers who wish to 
buy such portion as he can sell (one-fifth 
must be kept for 20 years as a home- 
stead) or to lease on easy terms. The 
Indian is willing, and it will be only a 
short time until he has disposed of his 
patrimony. 

The dwellers in the Indian Territory 
welcome Statehood of any, kind. «The 
whites have been unable to Secure ‘public 
schools except by» private ‘subscription ; 
outside of the towns they have been sub- 
jects of the Indians, who ‘dived ‘in com- 
parative luxury off the income:derived 
from the white renters. They did, how- 
ever, hope for separateStatehood;intend- 
ing to. call the commonwealth “ Jeffer- 
son.” The name “ Indian Territory” has 
done much to hinder progress?~few un- 
derstand exactly the-meanmg’of thé term 
—the: property of .Five. Civilized. Tribes 
with laws that compare’ favorably with 
those of the whites themselves. The 





Harvesting Wheat on Ranch No. 101 


union with Oklahoma will, it is feared, 
give the more advanced western portion 
an advantage in obtaining the capital and 
the location of public institutions. That 
there will be a strong rivalry for these 
prizes is probable, but the eastern portion 


will be able to make a good showing. It 


has over 2,500 miles of railway, the same 
systems as operate in Oklahoma, with 
the addition of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas and the Missouri Pacific, having 
well covered the land. Over I00 nation- 
al banks are in operation, 75 of them or- 
ganized in the past year ; 200 newspapers, 


Typical Harvesting Scene 
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20 of them dailies, keep the people in- 
formed of the world’s news. 

A large Southern element is noticeable 
in the population, but it is mingled with 
the energetic immigration which has 
poured in from the North, and is rapidly 
becoming used to the push and enterprise 
of the new West. 

The new commonwealth, when the two 
Territories have been united, will be as 
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large as Illinois; it will have a million 
and a third population; it will be prac- 
tically out of debt and fitted to produce 
crops unexcelled by any Western State. 
With its promise of future development, 
its progressive population and its. un- 
doubted natural resources it will be an 
example of State-making to which Con- 
gress can point with particular satisfac- 
tion. 
ABILENE, Kan. 
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Haiti, the Prey of Modern Finance 


BY FRANCIS TREVELYAN MILLER 


{Mr. Miller is editor of the Connecticut Magazine, and has spent some time in study- 
ing the conditions of government in the West Indies.—Ep!1Tor. ] 


IGNIFICANT news comes from 
Haiti, where poor old President 
Alexis Nord, now in his eighty- 

ninth year, discouraged by internal 
strifes and Government robberies, threat- 
ens a massacre of the whites. 

“The Republic cannot long exist,” 
said a member of a strong diplomatic 
corps, representing one of the greatest 
European powers, as.I conversed with 
him some time ago during a sojourn in 
the Greater Antilles. “The Government 
, disorganized ; the peasantry is deciv- 
ilizing; the judiciary and army are cor- 
upt. It will soon be necessary for a for- 


eign nation to step in and assume control 
to save investments.” 

I spent three days with General Frank- 
son, of the German Embassy, at Port-au- 
Prince, while he was recuperating from 
his arduous labors. We sat on the ver- 
anda at the cottage of a friend in the 
beautiful little village of Mandeville, far 
up in the palm hills of the parish of Man- 
chester, in the Island of Jamaica. I well 
recall the conversations in which the stal- 
wart, six-foot German diplomat, carrying 
the scars of thirteen duels, leaned over 
the tea table and vigorously denounced 
existing conditions in the first negro re- 

















Dessalines, Who Became President-and Vowed etal kd Against the 
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public in the world. From my note- book, continually w ce. 
“ral wealth, an 
.-propriated. by some one very soon unless 


I take these fragments: 
“While Santo Domingo and Haiti are 
on the same island, their interests are” 


as diverse as tho they were on different 


continents. A wilderness of tropical for- 
ests divides them, and the national tongue 
of the former is Spanish, while that of 
the latter is French. Both in pretense are 
republics; Santo Domingo models from 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and Haiti: more closely ‘follows’ the 
French: In their present state of revolu- 
tion both are burlesques.” 

“ Santo Domingo,” exclaimed the Gen- 
eral, who has for several years been a 
leading foreign figure in Haiti, “ must 
be taken up by the United States. It 
must be that the Monroe Doctrine inter- 
féres, or it would have been done long be- 
fore this. Under the conditions, how- 
ever, it would be the best thing that 
could happen to the country, and Europe 
would ‘not interfere. The ‘American 
sugar interests are so great in the Repub- 
lic that they must be protected, and other 
nations would profit by trade with tlie 
rich country if stability could be assured.” 

“As for Haiti,” he continued, “ it, too, 
must change its methods of dealing with 
foreign Powers or soon become their vic- 
tim. Life and property are unsafe in its 
jurisdiction and matters are growing 


as at 


It is a land of natu- 
its resources will be ap- 


order is restored” 

Since my several conversations with 
the General I have found that the Repub- 
lic of Haiti is practically in the grasp of 
Germany and France. Altho Alexis Nord 
has endeavored to restore peace and re- 
build the credit of the nation, he has met 
with little co-operation from the million 


‘and a ‘quarter peasantry ; murder is rife; 


public treasuries are still plundered ; his 
own life is:'in imminent dariger. It is 
surprising to me that he has not sooner 
fallen victim to assassination... President 
Nord is a pathetic figure in the réle of 
the world’s rulers to-day. When his 
couritry began to degenerate, ‘he entered 
its politics and rose from a thatched hut 
to the executive palace." . 

“T shall rid the country ‘of robbers/” 
he said. “I shall drive the men who 
have been defrauding the Government to 
prison. I shall stop the looting of pub- 
lic funds ahd suppress revolutionists.?” ~- 

I was in the city of Kingstori, Ja 
miaica, wheri the first cargo’ of exiles ar- 
rived to seek safety under the British 
flag... They threatened: revenge ‘‘and 
hinted that it would not-be long. befére 
they stole back to Haiti ‘and’ made "the 
President regret his action. The perpe- 
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trators of the bank frauds and Govern- 
ment financiers were thrown into prison, 
and again their unprincipled followers 
repeated threats of vengeance. 

In the mean time the President, whose 
honesty and sincerity of purpose are be- 
yond question, counseled with his Cab- 
inet ministers regarding the establish- 
ment of a sound monetary policy. He 
discovered that the finances of the nation 
during the turmoil of preceding admin- 
istrations had -fallen into the hands of 
foteign bankers. Realizing an oppor- 
tunity to profit as money-lenders, a syn- 
dicate slowly but shrewdly gained control 
of shipping interests and all money chan- 
nels. While revolutions were being 
fought and a demoralized army was pro- 
tecting the state, the foreign bankers 
caught the opportunity for private gain. 
They supplied great sums to suppress 
revolutionists and to meet emergencies as 
apparent benefactors. Their willingness 
to make loans at hazardous risks gained 
them the confidence of the administra- 
tion. Suddenly there came a realization 
to President Nord; the old black ruler 
found himself helpless in the net of 
money-lenders, and his country the prey 
of its creditors. 

Haiti to-day is not a Republic; it is 
merely a poor debtor. It is even worse 
than that—it is a pauper. Foreign bank- 
ing houses hold the reins of government, 
and the President is at their mercy. It 
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is not a case where modern finance has 
cornered the beef market, or monopolized 
the oil trade, or formed a trust in sugar. 
It is more tremendous in purport than 
any of these; it is an actual occurrence 
where an apparently beneficiary syn- 
dicate has taken advantage of a nation’s 
misfortunes and reduced it to monetary 
slavery. 

It is with these truths glaring him in 
the face that white haired Alexis Nord, 
discouraged and heart broken patriot, has 
risen in public assembly, and declared: 

“The foreign population has plotted 
against our Government. They are work- 
ing to overthrow the Republic, and have 
put up exorbitant rates on exchange and 
prices we cannot meet on-goods necessary 
for living. The rate of exchange is 600 
per cent. It is conspiracy. I have de- 
cided to defend myself, whatever may be 
the cost. I warn them to remember what 
happened in Haiti in 1804.” 

This last statement has alarmed the 
foreign residents, and a massacre of 
whites is feared. The President’s refer- 
ence to 1804 is a tragic warning, for it 
was in that year that Jean Jacques Dessa- 
lines arose from slavery to Governor- 
Generalship of the island for life, calling 
upon his people to “ render war for war, 
crime for crime, outrage for outrage, to 
the European cannibals who have so long 
preyed upon our race.” As a result of 
this proclamation there was a general 


The Palace of the President of the Republic of Haiti 
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massacre of nearly all the whites, includ- 
ing aged men and women, and infants in 
arms, numbering more than 2,500. 

It is very possible that the death-note 
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of the Republic of Haiti has been 
sounded, and that the end of this strug- 
gling negro Government is near. 

Hartrorp, Conn, 


The Tragedy of the United States 


Steamship ‘ Princeton”’ 


BY MRS. P. Y. PEVBER 


HE winter beginning December, 
1843, opened a brilliant season at 
Washington. President Tyler 

was known to be seeking a wife to share 
in the highest honor a nation confers, 
and there was more show and larger ex- 
penditures than were usually allowed 
under former administrations. The army 
and navy also occupied strong social 
positions as successful defenders of the 
prestige of a comparatively young re- 
public. 

About New Year the principal topic 
of conversation among the officers of 
these departments was the proposition 
of Captain Stockton to have molded a 
monstercannonasamore efficient weapon 
than those then in use. The Ordnance 
Department was strong in its disap- 
proval, openly expressing its opposi- 
tion.. It cited the inefficiency of the 
huge cannon formerly used by the 
Turks, and predicted the danger of weld- 
ing together successive coats of metal, 
on the ground that by the time the last 
layer would be applied the intense heat 
would disintegrate if not pulverize the 
interior ones. 

The extreme partisanship of Captain 
Stockton’s friends produced the usual 
antagonistic effect, and society was di- 
vided between cannon and anti-cannon 
adherents for some weeks. Strong in- 
fluence was brought to bear upon Presi- 
dent Tyler to discourage the scheme, but 
Captain Stockton was not only a man of 
great personal magnetism, but an im- 
portant member of a large and influen- 


tial family and a great favorite in all 
circles ; and so few were surprised when 
early in February, 1844, rumors were 
circulated that the monster cannon. had 
already been created, and been mounted 
on board Captain Stockton’s steamship, 
“ Princeton,” then lying in the channel 
of the Potomac at Geisborough, and that 
by the fourteenth of the month four 
hundred invitations would be issued to 
affected and disaffected alike, including 
the President, the Cabinet, the Diplo- 
matic Corps and every one else of im- 
portance in the District. 

The Ordnance Bureau at once put its 
veto on any member of its family 
being present, altho official etiquet would 
compel the acceptance of the courtesy, 
and tho the Washington world spoke 
generally of danger, it was in whispers, 
and it was a gay and brilliant company 
that boarded the “ Princeton” at Alex- 
andria on Washington’s Birthday. 

The monster gun was an imposing 
structure, carrying a ball weighing 225 
pounds. The day was cloudless, the 
women elegantly dressed, as was also 
the ship. The bureau had forgotten its 
antagonisms and prophecies of disaster. 
Commodore Stockton, this title by 
courtesy, tho only at that time a post 
captain, received his guests in full naval 
uniform. The occasion was to him the 
culmination of triumph after a long 
fight against great odds—opposition 
headed by the whole Ordnance Depart- 
ment, backed by the consensus of opin- 
ion. 
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Just below Fort Washington word was 
passed around that the great gun would 
be fired, and all flocked to the bow of 
the boat. The report was no louder than 
expected from a cannon of such large 
caliber, and curiosity satisfied, and dan- 
ger apparently passed, the “ Princeton ” 
steamed gayly on to Mount Vernon. The 
women, after enjoying their elegant 
lunch in the cabin, made way for the 
men, for the cabin was small, and while 
so engaged they were notified to come 
up on deck as the cannon would again 
be fired. 

I was a very youthful spectator, a 
guest of Secretary of War Wilkins, and 
taken surreptitiously on board by him. 
Being on official attendance on President 
Tyler he had no leisure to attend to me, 
so I was much pleased when the Mexican 
Minister, Sefior Almonte, finding me 
wandering around, kindly inquired if I 
would like to see the Peacemaker fired 
again. A child of fifteen does not rec- 
ognize danger, so we took our position, 
leaning against the bulwarks to the left 
of the cannon. 

The steamer slackened her speed op- 
posite Mount Vernon, but altho the 
President had been twice summoned and 
his Cabinet awaited him, his voice could 
still be heard through the skylight, laugh- 
ing and talking with Secretary Wilkins 
over their wine. Along the right side of 
the cannon were ranged Secretary of the 
Navy Upshur, Secretary of State Gilmer, 
Commodore Kennon, Mr. Virgil Maxcy, 
lately returned from a diplomatic resi- 
dence at The Hague, and Senator Gard- 
ner, of New York, father of the lady on 
board whose engagement to the Presi- 
dent had that day been announced. 

President Tyler still lingered in the 
cabin till a third message reached him, 
and then he laughingly called out, “ Tell 
Stockton to go ahead; neither Wilkins 
nor I like firearms.” Captain Stockton and 
Lieutenant Johnson were then standing 
close to the breech of the gun, and after 
a few words the latter applied his light. 
The report following was moderate. 

Then fell that strange stillness which 
follows sudden calamities, but only in 
the immediate vicinity of the explosion, 
for, undisturbed as yet, the company on 
the quarter-deck could be heard laugh- 





ing amid the buzz of many voices. Sud- 
denly overmastering all sounds Lieu- 
tenant Johnson’s trumpet rang out sharp- 
ly: “ Lower a boat, a woman overboard 
—send all aft, stretch a rope across the 
deck.” He had sprung up a few feet in 
the rigging to see better and to find that 
no one had been blown overboard. 

Some minutes after, Captain Stockton 
was led below by two sailors, all the brav- 
ery of the morning gone, his full black 
wig, the fashion of the day and a survival 
of George the Fourth, blown away, and 
his head bound up in cloths saturated 
with blood. His wounds were not phys- 
ically deep, but his mental anguish 
great—then, and for many years after, 
for tho a gallant gentleman and an hon- 
orable man, he allowed his opinions to 
become convictions and had forced them, 
with terrible results, in opposition to 
wiser heads trained in ordance ethics. 
His full black whiskers meeting under 
his chin were burnt to a crisp, and for 
many weeks he was not willing to be 
seen. 

Up to this time none but the few 
spectators standing around were aware 
of any disaster, for the cannon having 
been already successfully fired once, 
there had been no further curiosity, but 
the smoke, instead of issuing from the 
bore of the gun, was pouring from the 
side, where the members of the Cabinet 
had been standing, and lay so low and 
so thickly (for, the steamer remaining 
motionless, there was no wind) that the 
extent of the disaster was hidden. 

I was still leaning against the bulwark 
opposite the place where the official 
group had stood when General Almonte 
took my hand to lead me away in obe- 
dience to Lieutenant Johnson’s order. 
“Has anything happened?” I asked, 
anxiously. At that time our official re- 
lations with Mexico were much strained 
and there was considerable sarcasm in 
his manner as he answered: “ It is to be 
hoped that your Peacemaker may do as 
much harm to its enemies as to its 
friends.” 

As I was led away I could see lying 
parallel with the cannon and close 
against it a ponderous mass of metal 
blown out from its right side—a black 
bulk that disguised any appearance of 
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blood, and protruding from the end was 
the gold epaulet of Commodore Kennon. 

Still from the quarter-deck floated 
sounds of merriment, till suddenly fell a 
dead silence, and then a woman’s single 
shriek, appalling from the contrast of 
the gayety of a few minutes before. Mr. 
Mason Graham had told Mrs. Gilmer 
of her husband’s death. Mrs. Dolly 
Madison held her in her arms, dropping 
genuine tears down her own less genuine 
cheeks. They fell pink, but not the less 
sympathetic. Mrs. Madison affected the 
costume of a past generation and wore 
her kerchief crossed upon her bosom and 
a small muslin turban for head gear, very 
pretty and coquettish. 

The terrible tidings had now spread. 
Miss Gardner clung in terror to the 
President, who seemed stunned and was 
very quiet. Besides Mrs. Gilmer, there 
was only one wife on board, Mrs. Ken- 
non. She had been married but one year 
and had postponed the christening of her 
first child to the 28th, so that her husband 
could be present. She was a very hand- 
some woman, and had been a belle when 
Britannie Tudor. There were few to 
question amidst the general confusion, so 
when she noticed me coming from the 
scene of disaster she asked if I had seen 
her husband, in the imperative tones 
which were natural to her. “ Oh, he is 
there. He is all right,” I answered, 
vaguely, for I was young and foolish and 
frightened. She said: “He is dead or 
he would be at his wife’s side,” and quiet- 
ly drew her veil down, said no more nor 
troubled any one with her grief further. 

The mass of metal was lifted with 
difficulty from the bodies. of five men, 
who never felt the sudden blow which 
crushed them. They were struck down 
prone, backward, in a straight line, ex- 
cept that Mr. Maxcy had stood a little 
behind the others, as the position of the 
bodies proved — Gardner, Upshur, 
Maxcy, Gilmer and Kennon. Secretary 
Upshur’s watch, face inward, was driven 
into his ribs, marking the moment of his 
death. Colonel Benton, of the Senate; 
Lieutenant Hunt, of the “ Princeton; ” 
Mr. Robinson, of Georgetown, and 
seventeen seamen were injured. 

The scene on the deck became pitiable 
—the sobs and wails of grief stricken 
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women and their friends; the constantly 
recurring sight of suffering seamen 
borne past, streaming with blood; the 
general belief that the extent of the dis- 
aster had been concealed, and, to add to 
the wretchedness of the surroundings, 
the change in the weather ; for what had 
been the brightest sunshine was now a 
leaden hued sky, pouring down sudden 
gusts of rain, depressing beyond de- 
scription. 

At four o’clock it was decided to sig- 
nal to the first available passing steamer 
and send the guests to the city, so we 
were soon transferred to a river boat, 
and compelled, in consequence of rain, to 
crowd in the cabin—too small to accom- 
modate that load of misery. She was 
clumsy and very slow, so that we did not 
reach the city before eight in the even- 
ing. Some craft must have forestalled 
us and carried the news there, for bells 
were tolling dismally and all Washing- 
ton seemed to be awaiting us at the 
wharf. The reports had far outstripped 
the reality, terrible as that was. Too 


young to protest or even to understand 


that after so horrible a day I needed rest 
and should have it, I was seized by a 
group of anxious wives, whose husbands 
were still on board the steamer, and sub- 
jected to a vigorous cross examination 
regarding their safety, and, at last, even 
when satisfied, some one suggested, “ Do 
take her to poor Susan Upshur.” 

Perhaps she was the only person in 
the city that tumultuous night who was 
ignorant of the day’s tragedy. We found 
her in her dressing room awaiting her 
husband, in her pale blue wrapper with 
her pure complexion and golden hair; 
and then much tried nature asserted her- 
self, refusing to be harried further by 
having to tell a happy wife that she was 
a widow. She heard of her ldss quickly 
enough. 

The city streets were thronged 
through the night, for no one seemed to 
think of sleep. The bodies of the dead 
remained on board, so crushed that it was 
doubtful to whom belonged the different 
limbs. The next day they were removed 
to the Executive Mansion, where they 
lay in state, but necessarily concealed 
from view. Special messages were sent 
by President Tyler to both houses of 
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Congress, with details of the calamity, 
and a joint committee of five Senators 
and five Representatives arranged the 
funeral, to take place the 2d of March. 

The escort consisted of the President 
and those left of the Cabinet, all officers 
of army and navy, the regular army of 
the District, commanded by Gen. Win- 
field Scott, the entire Diplomatic Corps, 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
civic procession and militia. 

The funeral cortége was unusually im- 
pressive from its great length, stretch- 
ing for miles beyond the avenue, for it 
followed the remains of five of the most 
distinguished citizens, followed by their 
weeping families. All places of business 
and houses along the route were closed 
and draped in crape, and truly a nation 
mourned. 

They died together at the same mo- 
ment, and were buried in the same vault, 


Ir is a favored land, of sun, 
Of joy and heart’s delight; 
Where airy Beauty wings the day, 
And Pleasure wings the night, 
And lives float smooth and sweetly 
As glad bee’s honeyed hum: 
I know, I know, I’m happy here,— 
Yet thoughts do come, 
Till I close my heart with a hard, sharp snap. 
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In Exile 


BY SEUMAS MACMANUS 





My father’s hill was bald and bleak, 
My father’s hut was small, 





except Mr. Maxcy, whose body was car- 
ried to his Maryland home. There was 
but little pomp and no splendor displayed, 
but there was a universal sympathy with 
the living and sorrow for the dead. 

Those were not the days of sensational 
headlines and agonizing columns of har- 
rowing details; for on examining the 
newspapers of the day, kept on file in the 
Congressional Library, for the purpose 
of verifying dates, only in the columns 
of the National Intelligencer, then edited 
by Mr. Seton, could I find a brief notice 
of this disaster, covering not much more 
than half a column. Possibly sympathy 
for Commodore Stockton, who was sore- 
ly smitten with remorse, at the result 
of which he was the guiltless cause, and 
who with his large connection was much 
respected in Washington, prompted this 
forbearance. 

New York Crrvy. 






The thrush is in the tall treetop— 
He calls both loud and sweet; 
A glad blue sky bends over me, 
Wild flowers are round my feet, 
The bloom is on the sweetbriar bush, 
The down is on the plum: 
I’m happy here, I know, I know— 
Still thoughts do come, 
And I close my heart with a hard, sharp, snap. 


The wind that moaned o’er Barnahask 
Was drear as Death’s cold pall; 
Yet true that when I looked goodby 
My soul within was numb: 
But now, I know I’m happy here— 
Still thoughts will come, 
Tho I close my heart with a sharp, hard, snap! 


Mount CuHaries, Donecat County, IRELAND. 
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Wagner's By the F ireside* 


As the author of “ The Simple Life ” 
Mr. Wagner is already well known in this 
country, and this last volume will add to 
his reputation. There is a distinction be- 
tween artificial sentimentality, which 
may be used to exploit a vice or a weak- 
ness, and a wholesome sentiment that 
binds the affections to whatever is good 
or lovely or lasting. And it is the recog- 
nition of this difference which determines 
in a measure the value of these essays. 
But they are also recommended by the 
definite, objective manner with which 
the author presents his conclusions. They 
are not the lowest common denominator 
of much abstract thinking, but they 
gather about a place and the blood kin of 
our memories. Many wise men are writ- 
ing learnedly, even eloquently, upon the 
crowd, the market place, the general situ- 
ation; and their dissertations include 
sociology, religion, politics and all the 
other changing platitudes of the great 
masses, but this man has made his way 
back through these public thoroughfares 
of thought to that little family corner of 
the world upon which they all depend, 
and he has distilled into the life about the 
fireside all the ethics we need between 
the cradle and the grave. He coaxes the 
reader home again with a thousand re- 
minders of the ancient peace and secur- 
ity of that dear place. This is a beneficent 
thing to do when in the search after new 
experiences we have wandered far afield 
and are about to become homeless in con- 
sciousness. And not only is the “ roof 
tree” recalled, but every member of the 
family, from the grandparent to the 
youngest child, is reinstated as wé re- 
member them in the sunburst of youth 
when the heart was fragrant with inno- 
cence, gayety and affection. 

These are days when the ablest minds 
are employed in correcting, or at least 
questioning, the science and scriptures of 





* BY THE FIRESIDE. By Charles Wagner. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.00. 
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the past. We have the iconoclast spirit 
developed to the point of inspiration, if 
not to madness; and at such a time it is 
restful indeed to come upon a construc- 
tive mind, like that of Wagner’s, who 
would hold fast our very real inheritance 
from this same apocryphal past of rec- 
ords, traditions, heirlooms, and, above all, 
the home, that oldest of human institu- 
tions. 


“Tf a man had no need of it for cover and 

defense, he would still be driven to find some- 
where in the wide earth a corner of his own, to 
attach himself to some familiar spot. 
He has need of creating a world in his own 
image, to help him keep his base, remain faith- 
ful to himself, and his dwelling is this world 
in miniature.” 


But not less attractive is the author’s 
courtesy and intelligence in discussing 
the somewhat neglected phases of young 
life. He places an emphasis upon the 
dignity and rights of childhood without 
going to the sentimental extreme of some 
writers upon this subject. Nor does he 
regard the romantic period of adolescence 
with a vulgar leer. 


“In youth we are in love with one another 
for grace, for strength, for kindness of the 
heart, wit, vivacity, freshness, the profound 
light of the eye. We have reason for 
being in love and for never tiring of telling the 
reason why.” 


And if the future of the generations lies 
hidden somewhere beneath this morning 
radiance of the spirit, it’s nobody’s busi- 
ness but God’s, who sweeps the golden 
pollen from one to another when lilies 
court in the spring winds. 

There is much advice given, shrewd 
expositions of human nature, showing 
the author’s practical acquaintance with 
men and women and little children. And 
while it would be difficult for any one 
family to practice so many virtues, the 
same thing may be said of this volume 
that President Roosevelt said of “ The 
Simple Life,” “It should be used as a 
tract throughout the country.” 
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Four Novels of Carnal Life 


Iv is a curious coincidence, if it is 
nothing worse, that four of the strong- 
est and best written novels of the year 
should deal so largely with phases of 
social life which the public, either from 
policy or taste, chooses to ignore as far 
as possible. But whether fiction dealing 
with vice is necessarily vicious is a ques- 
tion still debated, and it would be diffi- 
cult to find a group of books about 
which people would differ more widely 
than the four under consideration. We 
are not all agreed as to the moral influ- 
ence of drunken helots or Blondi’s 
“Saturnalia.” But none of these novels 
belongs to the prurient and suggestive 
class. The lusts of the flesh may be 
somewhat nakedly disclosed, but they 
are not roseately bedecked. If one is to 
look at the seamy side of life it is im- 
portant that he should see it as it 

The first two of these novels deal with 
a question, a situation. In The Woman 
with the Fan* this is, What will happen 
when a woman, adored by all for her 
beautiful complexion, is hideously dis- 
figured? In Dorothea,+ What will hap- 
pen if a pure woman is forced to live in 
an immoral environment? But when we 
say these are in a way problem novels 
it is not meant that, as is so often the 
case, the characters are marionettes. 
On the contrary, they are all very hu- 
man, all too human. 

Mr. Hichens first attracted public at- 
tention by his “ Green Carnation,” a very 
improbable novel, which was later proved 
in the courts to be altogether too. true. 
Since then he has become more and more 
of a symbolist, and has pruned his 
style of superabundant epigrams. The 
Woman with the Fan is cursed with a 
beauty so great as to relieve her from the 
need of cultivating any other and more 
spiritual attractions. Her whole life is 
bound to the carnal plane, and she scoffs 
at those of her male friends who say 
they would love her just as much if she 
lost her beauty. That she .is not alto- 
gether wrong in this estimate of the kind 
of men who surround her is proved when 





“THE WOMAN WITH THE Fan. By Robert 


Hichens. 4 : 

a Soa York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
_ | DororHma. By Maarten Maartens. New 
York: D. Appleton k Co. 50. ' 


$1.50. 





by an automobile accident her face is 
burned and horridly disfigured for life. 
The solution to the problem, if solution 
it can be called, is the same as that given 
by Bernard Shaw, in the witty play of 
“Candida”: that the woman goes to 
him who needs her most. 

It happens that one of the foremost 
English novelists is a Dutchman, but we 
are all thankful that Mynbeer Joost M. 
W. van der Poorten Schwartz adopts a 
simple name doubled. In his sub-title 
Mr. Maartens makes the same challenge 
as Hardy, but there will not be the same 
dispute as to the propriety of the ad- 
jective. Whatever may be thought of 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” Dorothea 
isa pure woman. Brought up in a Dutch 
village by her aunts, she is requisitioned 
by her father, who wants her money to 
support his fast life, and she is suddenly 
plunged into the society and salacity of 
Paris and Continental watering places. 
Surrounded by people who are mercen- 
ary, brutal and licentious, destitute of 
family affection, she follows in her ac- 
quaintance with vice the steps given by 
Pope; she first hates, then endures, pities 
and embraces, if not vice, at least the 
vicious. The novel is a Rembrandt pic- 
ture. But such only in regard to its 
moral chiaroscuro. It is a delightful book 
to read aloud; to stand with an appre- 
ciative friend and watch each minor 
character grow into reality under the 
deft touches of the Dutch artist. 

The strongest anti-imperialistic litera- 
ture is published in the form of fiction, in 
such stories as Kipling’s and Dolf Wyl- 
larde’s.t+ If anything would induce the 
white man to lay down his burden it 
is the account of the _backbitings, 
jealousies, intrigues of garrison life in 
such a tropical island as The Rat-Trap, 
which we are told is near Madagascar, a 
British dependency, where the tempera- 
ture is too high for Anglo-Saxons to live 
respectably. The plot is an old one, dat- 
ing at least as far back as David, for it is 
the story of Uriah. The central charac- 
ter is pre-incarnation of Nietzsche’s 
“ Superman,” an excellent Colonial Gov- 
ernor, unrelenting and unrepenting in 
love and war. It is a man story, not be- 
cause it is about a man or by one, but 


THE Rat-Trap. By Dolf Wyllarde. New 
$1.50. 
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because life in all its passions and prob- 
lems is so obviously viewed from a 
masculine standpoint. It is written 
forcefully, vividly; the reader feels the 
heat and humidity, sees the African trees 
and landscapes, and in the lightest so- 
ciety chatter he is subconscious of possi- 
ble tragedies, of an outbreak of elemental 
passion or a rising of the natives. It is 
like really living on “ Key Island ”—and 
living there is not pleasant. To put a list 
of characters in the front of the book 
is a good plan. To have given a map of 
the island as Stevenson did would be 
still better. 

Mrs. Voynich, in search of a suffi- 
ciently disagreeable setting for her latest 
story,’ goes to the Russian prisons, the 
horrors of which she, or, at least, her 
husband, knows so well. Many of the 
readers she gained by “ TheGad-Fly” she 
lost by “ Jack Raymond,” and these will 
probably not care to make the acquain- 
tance of Olive Latham. The degrada- 
tion of Russian peasantry, the emptiness 
and viciousness of the life of their over- 
lords, the symptoms of incipient insanity, 
the failure of high purposes and the 
hopelessness of heroism are not subjects 
which most of us like to read about, but 
as presented by Mrs. Voynich they have 
a horrible fascination which few of us 
can resist. But this novel is not liable to 
the objection raised by some to her earlier 
work, since it does not deal with the 
problems of illicit love. Mrs. Voynich is 
the novelist of cruelty, but in the char- 
acters of the Nihilist and the father she 
has shown here, as in “ Jack Raymond,” 
that she can give us examples of cour- 
age and devotion, both to ideals and 


persons. 
a 


Pearson’s Life of Governor 
Andrew* 


Mr. Pearson has given us here one of 
the books that count, a healthy book, 
about a hero who was not only fear- 
less, but simple and tender, and who 
had some of the weaknesses of a hero 
as well as the strength. Tho his field of 
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wi was local, his fame was national, 

“ the great War Governor ” of Massa. 
Guisaita” He was no “man of iron,” 
but he loved the right cause sturdily and 
uncompromisingly. 

As early as 1834 Andrew was won to 
the anti-slavery cause. He went with 
the statesmen, however, rather than the 
moral agitators like Garrison and 
Phillips, tho he was not without sympa- 
thy for them. He would fight slavery, 
“ but it must be crushed out, not together 
with the Constitution, but through the 
Constitution.” 

Andrew was born in Maine, but be- 
came a lawyer in Boston, and, in 1857, 
he so pleased the Free Soil and Aboli- 
tion factions of the Republican party by 
a speech against the defenders of the 
Fugitive Slave law that in 1860 he was 
nominated and elected Governor of the 
State. In that office he did the work 
that won his honorable epithet. With 
tireless energy he enlisted 146,730 sol- 
diers and 32,000 sailors, armed and sent 
them to the front, caring for their wives 
at home, and providing hospital service 
in the field. All this was done while the 
ordinary civil affairs were receiving dis- 
tinguished attention—even to originating 
the Board of State Charities, and start- 
ing the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. All this was so done that his 
friends could truly say, “ No man be 
lieved in the people more, or truckled to 
them less.” 

When the war was over the generous 
spirit of Andrew was shown in his at- 
titude toward reconstruction. He did 
not want the question of suffrage for the 
colored man raised at once. The negro 
ought not at once to be the subject of 
political controversy. The good in the 
Southern people must be cultivated first. 
He thought, however, that, the suffrage 
ought to be subject to national rather 
than State control. He had a firm con- 
viction that the Southern States should 
return to the Union under the leader- 
ship of the men who took them out of it. 
“No Rebel Voters ” was a favorite 
dogma, he said, “ but it is impossible in 
certain States to have any voting by 
white men, if only ‘loyal men’ 
are permitted to vote.” “ The true ques- 
tion is, now, not of past disloyalty, but 
of present loyal purpose.” Andrew be- 
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lieved in the “ co-operation of the strong- 
est and ablest minds and the natural 
leaders of opinion in the South.” While 
he was thus protesting against the gen- 
eral unreason he yielded up his office, 
and two years later yielded up his life. 

The biographer’s work is true and 
conscientious, tho in his preface he is 
almost naive in his apology for his virtue 
in “reproducing in type the idiosyn- 
crasies of the writers in matters of 
punctuation, capitalization, spelling and 
even grammar.” One might think that 
he really was in doubt as to the correct 
method. There is an innocent quaint- 
ness that takes us back to the days when 
Jared Sparks corrected Washington’s 
letters. 

Sd 


The New International Encyclopedia. 
xv, xvi, xvii. Rice to Zyrians. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

We have so often expressed our appre- 
ciation of this work that no more is 
needed here than to call attention to its 
successful completion. For the first 


Vols. 
New 


time in many years we have a complete 


The “ Reliance.” From the New 
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and handy reference book which is not 
out of date. Instead of publishing a col- 
lection of long and comprehensive trea- 
tises, such as constitute the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the editors very wisely 
adopted the plan of more numerous sub- 
ject headings and briefer articles. In 
this they have taken as a model the cyclo- 
pedias of Brockhaus and Meyer, and 
have nearly equaled the great German 
works, and to say this is very high praise 
indeed. We find two defects in the New 
International; one is the “grand stand 
play,” as shown especially in large and 
showy plate illustrations where the many 
small illustrations in the text which they 
crowd out would be more useful. The 
second is that it is somewhat afflicted 
with atavism, and reproduces its ances- 
tral traits too often. We frequently have 
occasion to compare it with our old 
“Chambers ” of 1860 on the shelf above, 
and it is discouraging to find in a work 
which prides itself on itsnewness so many 
articles are substantially unchanged; 
sometimes whole sentences are identical. 
No doubt the statements are still true, but 
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a cyclopedia ought to be rewritten at least 
every half century. 


os 


Whistler As I Knew Him. By Mortimer 
Menpes. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$10.00, 


When reading Mortimer Menpes’s de- 
lightful chat about Whistler, it is well 
to keep in mind that he has not attempted 
to write a life of the artist or a critical 
review of his work. He simply relates 
anecdotes of the man as he knew him; 
thereby throwing some light on the most 
eccentric, vain, quarrelsome, witty, sensi- 
tive, pure and lovable genius the mod- 
ern world has known. Throughout the 
course of the book one may gather some 
idea of the methods of the great etcher, 
and catch a glimpse of the painter at 
work—a small dainty creature, using a 
polished table for a palette, and huge 
brushes, with which he achieved his ex- 
quisite effects. But it is the eccentrici- 
ties of the man which claim our attention 
in these pages. Mr. Menpes fears, and 
justly, that the “ Master’s ” “ Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies” may be taken too 
seriously now that his delightful person- 
ality can no longer translate him. It was 
not because he hated men that he bit 
them with his acid sarcasm, but because 
it tickled his perverse humor to etch his 
fantastic caricatures on squealing human 
plates. Another whim of Whistler’s 
was to do artistic cooking. This was 
something of a trial to his hungry guests, 
who did not always appreciate colored 
omelets or butter tinted an esthetic green 
to harmonize with the china. Delight- 
ful as these stories are we might obtain 
a warped idea of Whistler from them if 
there had been no personal acquaintance 
with which to modify their effect. No 
one who knew the “ Master ” in his fam- 
ily life or was entertained by him in his 
pleasant home at Paris could fail to love 
him or to forgive his whimsical outbursts 
of temper; and through all his odd con- 
ceits and petty vanities one felt the in- 
domitable purpose of a man who was a 
“ Master ” and knew it. Much of the 
value of Mr. Menpes’s book consists in 
its many reproductions of Whistler’s 
etchings and paintings. It is impossible 
to do justice to his oil paintings by any 
mechanical process, but many of the etch- 
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ings are beautiful, and the reproduction 
of some of the plates in their various 
stages of evolution is extremely interest- 


ing. 
ad 


The Story of the Nazarene. By Noah K. 
Davis, Ph.D. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.75 net. 

The Story of Our Lord’s Life. By Mrs. 
Maud Montgomery. Simple Guides to 
Christian Knowledge Series. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

One would have thought that there 
was no room for another story of the 
life of Christ, but two lie before us. Dr. 
Noah K. Davis, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Virginia, 
has arranged a Harmony of the Gos- 
pels, with incidental explanatory pas- 
sages on the history and antiquities con- 
nected with it, so as to form a continuous 
narrative adapted for general reading. 
Mrs. Montgomery has written the story 
of the life of Jesus in simple language, 
with a view to its being used as a text 
book by young children. Both are very 
suitable for the purposes intended. Dr. 
Davis’s book will be especially useful for 
those who do not care to study the more 
elaborate works of, say, Farrar and 
Geikie. Little, however, can be said of 
either book, which has not been said 
dozens of times about similar works, and, 
doubtless, many will find one or other 
adapted for private reading or religious 
teaching. a 


In the Red Hills. By Elliot Croyton 
McCants. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.50. 

This is a better historical novel of the 
South than we usually get from that sec- 
tion. The scenes are laid in North Caro- 
lina immediately after the war. As usual, 
the family homestead is the pawn at 
stake. There is the same seamp money 
lender who plays the part of heavy vil- 
lain in all these romances, the same spir- 
ited young Southerner, and the eternal 
courtly, elderly Southern gentleman, and 
behind every white man’s chair the same 
obsequious negroes. In short, the usual 
characters and. situations familiar to 
every reader of Southern fiction.. But the 
author has vitalized his material with a 
wit and an artist’s sense of form-and lit- 
erary finish. 
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A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud, 
Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrash- 
ic Literature, Compiled by M. Jastrow 
Ph.D., Litt.D. Part XVI, pp. 1557-1736, 
xviii. 

The lamented death of Dr. Jastrow 
occurred after he had completed this 
great work, altho he did not live to see 
the concluding part. This portion con- 
tains the larger part of the letter shin 
and tav, with an index of scriptural pas- 
sages and an appendix of omitted words. 
For the first time, the scholar now has a 
rabbinical dictionary in the English lan- 
guage, and is now no longer compelled 
to depend upon Latin, German or He- 
brew. It is a credit to American He- 
brew scholarship, and will be of the 
greatest use to students. It is a great 
satisfaction that Dr. Jastrow has left be- 
hind him, as a successor in Oriental 
learning, a son who occupies a chair of 
Semitic languages in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and whose “ Religion of 
Ancient Babylonia,” the best work on the 
subject, is now being issued in transla- 
lation in Germany. 


« 


The Steps of Honor. By Basil King. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Mr. King has taken for his theme one 
of those questions of personal conscience 
and morality with which Mrs. Wharton 
delights to deal; but it goes without say- 
ing that Mr. King handles it much less 
subtly than Mrs. Wharton would do. 
There is no subtlety at all in “ The Steps 
of Honor,” but it is a warm, human 
book, with characters who think and talk 
and act like real people, and it shows, 
moreover, as this author’s former books 
have shown, a just estimate on his part 
of human motives, a knowledge that mo- 
tives, in the best and in the worst of us, 
are often curiously mixed. The plot, to 
put it briefly, has to do with an act of 
plagiarism committed by a young author 
who is an assistant professor at Harvard. 
If there is a weak point in the storv, it is 
that it seems a little impossible that a 
clever man like Anthony Muir should 
make the mistake of putting forth as his 
own whole chapters from a book con- 
cerning which, tho it is old and for- 
gotten, he has no assurance that other 
copies than his own do not exist. Still 
men have done as foolish things, and cer- 


tainly the situation is developed in a very 
natural way. Muir’s inner conviction 
that he never meant to deny the source of 
his material if questioned—his feeling, 
when he does deny it, that it was only 
the sudden accusation that surprised him 
into lying—the instinct, having once lied, 
to keep on lying—it is all exactly what 
a man of Muir’s type would feel and do. 
Stl he has courage; there is courage in 
the confession of his crime which he 
finally makes, even tho confession was in 
a manner inevitable, and there is courage 
in the use he makes afterward of his 
ruined life. Agatha Royal, Muir’s prom- 
ised wife, is well drawn, and, indeed, all 
the characters are lifelike. Best of all is 
old Professor Wollaston, with his deli- 
cious tactlessness, which, unconscious 
tho it seems, he can turn to adroit uses at 


need. 
& 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with its 
language, literature and contents, including 
the Biblical Theology. Edited by James 
Hastings, M.A., D.D., with the assistance 
of John A. Selbie, M A., D.D. Extra vol- 
ume, containing articles, indexes and maps. 
Large 8vo, pp. xiii, 936. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $6.00. 

Hastings’s great Bible Dictionary in 
four volumes was completed only two 
years ago, and now the publishers have 
added a thick supplementary volume. 

Certain most important topics needed to 

be added, through the rapid advance of 

knowledge. Thevery discovery of the Code 
of Hammurabi requires thirty pages, en- 
tirely new, and already the subject of 
dozens of books and studies. Over fifty 
pages are given to the Religion of Baby- 
lonia, by the best living authority, Prof. 

Morris Jastrow, of Philadelphia. The 

road system of the lands of the Old and 

New Testament, by Professor Buhl and 

Professor Ramsay, occupies 40 pages of 

text and map. And here we are sur- 

prised by the statement that the first men- 
tion of Palmyra occurs just hefore the 

Christian Era. Does he deny that Tad- 

mor is Palymra? The “ Religion of 

Israel,” by Professor Kautzsch, is a book 

by itself of 122 pages; and other long 

articles cover such subjects as the 

“Agrapha,’ “Apocryphal Gospels,” 

“Papyri,” “Semites” and “ Textual 

Criticism.” Two hundred pages are 

g’ven to indexes, which are thus. very 
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complete; but the articles in this extra 
volume are not arranged alphabetically— 
one must refer to the Index for them. 
This volume should be added to the li- 
brary of all who have Hastings’s Dic- 
tionary, and will be found of great value. 
We do not need to characterize it fur- 
ther, for the writers are of the best au- 
thority. We only mention further that 
much attention has been given to the 
earliest patristic sources, such as the 
Didache and the Diatessaron. The for- 
mer is assigned to a period probably 
from 80 to 90 A.D., and is a source of ex- 
treme value in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church. 
as 

Problems of the Present South. By Edgar 

Gardner Murphy. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co. 

Mr. Murphy, an able young Episcopal 
clergyman, of Southern birth and train- 
ing, has for a year been in the service of 
the Southern Education Board. The 
present volume includes the results of 
faithful and honest study of what is called 
the Southern Problem. Mr. Murphy be- 
longs to the school and thought of Dr. 


Curry, but has advanced beyond his pred- 


ecessor. He takes the position of the 
more advanced Southern people, and 
wishes to give the negro all the training 
and culture and rights that he is capable 
of assimilating. His discussion will be 
instructive in the North as well as in the 
South, and will lead to a wise solution. 
We do not mean to say that he has, in 
our opinion, seen the history of the Re- 
construction period quite in the dry light 
of a century hence, and he apparently 
forgets that there was not a Southern 
State in which the negro would have 
then been put in the saddle if the white 
men had not sulked and refused to ride, 
as they did in South Carolina, but did 
not in North Carolina or Georgia. Nor 
does he yet quite appreciate the wisdom 
of the way as well as the purpose of those 
Northern teachers who started the mis- 
sionary schools in the South. But if he 
has not yet quite escaped the idea that it 
was social equality the North was after, 
he vet has prepared a volume of noble 
spirit, full of fact and wisdom. We es- 
pecially commend what he has to say of 
child labor in the Southern factories and 
the complicity of Northern owners. 
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Pebbles 


AFTER a woman has reached 150 pounds 
in weight she should quit thinking of herself 
as a ray of sunshine.—Atchison Globe. 


....Myer: “Did you ever see a man-eating 
shark?” Gyer: “No; but I once saw a man 
eating catfish.” Myer: “Indeed! Where?” 
Gyer: “In a restaurant.”—Chicago Daily 
News. 

....A young man, who went to his uncle's 
law office to study law, returned home after 
two days and said: “ Mother, law is not what 
it is represented to be. I am sorry I learned 
it.’—Youth’s Companion. 


...-I[MPERTINENCE ReEBuKED.—Harry (who 
has been inveighing against French heels as ai- 
fected by American women, looking at Har- 
riet’s shoes): ‘“ What kind of heels do you 
wear?” Harriet (promptly): “ Rubber! “—- 
Boston Transcript. 


...-Little Amzi (who has an_ inquiring 
mind): “ Uncle Tim—I saw the word in the 
newspaper—what is the ‘curriculum’ of a 
college?”’ Uncle Timrod (promptly): “ Cur- 
riculum, eh? Why, that’s what them ’ere mop- 
headed college students comb their hair with.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


OBYYY. 
’Tis the men who are busy as B BB BB 
That opportunity fleeting can C CC CC 
For with wide-open II III 
They grow wondrously Y Y Y Y Y 
And spend their old age in great E E E E E. 
—Journal of Education. 


....THE Kinp SHE Wantep.—Mrs. Sub- 
bubs: “When you go to look for a servant 
girl to-morrow try and get a ‘ public’ one.” 
Mr. Subbubs: “ What do you mean by that?” 
Mrs. Subbubs: “Why, I read a paragraph 
about ‘ public servants’ in to-day’s paper and it 
said ‘few die and none resign.’ ”’—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


...-Hap a Goop Posirion—A young woman 
but recently married was the victim of a good 
joke on one of the uptown streets a few days 
since. She is extremely youthful looking and 
at the time—she was sweeping.the sidewalk— 
she did not look to be over 15 years old. A 
fussy old lady came along and smiled sweetly 
on the young woman, and then said: “ Lovely 
day, isn’t it?” “ Beautiful,” was the reply. 
“Do you know where I could get a good 
girl?” “ Not exactly, but there is an employ- 
ment agency just above here.” ‘“ Do you like 
your position here?” queried the old lady. 
“Pretty well,” was the reply. “ How many in 
the family?” “Only one besides me.” “ Who 
is he?” ‘“ He’s my husband.” ‘“ Good morn- 
ing!” “Good morning! ”"—Albany Journal. 





Editorials 


The Nineteenth Decisive Battle 
of the World 


Ir is as impossible to judge absolute- 
ly of the relative value of current events 
as it is to estimate the hights of moun- 
tains when one is among them, but there 
are certain events which stand out so 
prominently that we must regard them 
as of great importance, both in them- 
selves and in their future consequences. 
Such is the defeat of the Russians at 
Liao-Yang last week. It seems to have 
been a definite and decisive test of fight- 
ing power. When in a war foreseen and 
prepared for by both parties for many 
years, two armies greater in numbers 
than ever before meet on a field of battle, 
equipped with all the destructive appli- 
ances of modern invention, led on both 
sides by their most competent and ex- 
perienced commanders, it cannot be 
called a trick of chance if after six days 
of hard fighting one of them is routed. 

It is useless this time for St. Peters- 
burg to claim that it was a withdrawal 
and not a retreat. The excuse had some 
validity in regard to previous engage- 
ments of the war. The battles of the 
Yalu and of Wafang-Kao were, as com- 
pared with the battle of Liao-Yang, 
merely the driving in of outposts before 
a general engagement. Like the chal- 
lenged party to a duel, General Kuro- 
patkin had the selection of the ground, 
the weapons and the time for the combat. 
He had ample time to fortify his posi- 
tion; he had all the troops he could use, 
and all the supplies he needed. 

if this should be followed by other 
and greater victories by the Japanese it 
will not lose its unique significance. If 
the fortunes of war should be reversed, 
and the Japanese be driven back across 
the Taitse River, and should lose or fail 
to take Port Arthur, still the work done 
in the last week in August 1904, will 
never be done. It is not too much toantici- 
pate that future historians may say of it, 
2 Hallam said of the victory of Charles 
Martel at Tours over the Saracens, that 


“it may justly be reckoned among those 
few battles of which a contrary event 
would have essentially varied the drama 
of the world in all its subsequent scenes.” 
It is upon this text that Professor 
Creasy based his “ Fifteen Decisive Bat- 
tles of the World,” a little book which 
because it gave definitely and clearly— 
doubtless with somewhat deceptive def- 
initeness and clearness—the turning 
points of the world’s history, has become 
one of the most popular of historical 
classics. It is easy to find fault with his 
selection or with any other, and, indeed, 
to deny the possibility and utility of such 
a selection, but the original fifteen re- 
main fixed in the common mind. 
According to Creasy, the decisive bat- 
tles of the world have been: Marathon, 
B. C. 490, when Greek civilization was 
preserved from an Asiatic inundation; 
the defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse, 
B. C. 413, by which Rome, instead of 
Greece, became the schoolmaster of Eu- 
rope; the battle of Arbela, B. C. 331, 
which extended Greek influences from 
the Nile to the Caspian ; the battle of the 
Metaurus, B. C. 207, which decided be- 
tween Carthage and Rome; the victory 
of Arminius over the Roman legions un- 
der Varus, A. D. 9, which saved our Ger- 
manic ancestors from enslavement or ex- 
termination, and drew the line between 
the Latin and Teutonic races; the battle 
of Chalons, A. D. 451, when “the 
Scourge of God,” Attila, and the Huns 
ceased their affliction of Christendom; 
the battle of Tours, A. D. 732, when, but 
for Charles the Hammer, the Koran 
would have been taught at Oxford in- 
stead of the Bible; the battle of Hast- 
ings, 1066, which “high-mettled the 
blood in our veins;” Joan of Are’s vic- 
tory over the English at Orleans, 1420, 
by which she “ rescued her country from 
becoming a second Ireland;” the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, 1588.. which 
checked the sea power of Spain and 
saved England from the Inquisition; the 
battle of Blenheim, 1704, when Germany 
was delivered from Louis XIV: the 
battle of Pultowa, 1709, when Peter the 
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Great brought Russia into Europe; the 
victory of the Americans, over Burgoyne 
at Saratoga, 1777, by which the New 
World was enabled to work out its own 
destinies; the battle of Valmy, 1792, 
which proved the power of the French 
Nepublic; the battle of Waterloo, 1815, 
which checked the attempt to found an 
empire for the aggrandizement of one 
man. 

In the fifty years since Creasy counted 
the decisive battles of the world wars 
have not fallen in importance, and we 
can safely add three more to the list; 
t!.e battle of Gettysburg, 1863, which de- 
cided the destiny of an enslaved race and 
secured for us all liberty and union, now 
and, as we hope, forever; the battle of 
Sedan, 1870, which marked the rise of 
tl.: German Empire; the destruction of 
the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, 1808, 
which made the United States the dom- 
inant power on the Pacific Ocean and 
marked its entrance into world politics. 

To these shall we not now add the bat- 
tle of Liao-Yang, the first time in the 
history of the world the yellow race has 
driven back the white; the first serious 
check in the conquest of Asia, Africa, 
and America by Europe; the first time 
an Asiatic race has demonstrated its abil- 
ity to use the apliances of modern civ- 
ilization; the first important battle for 
1,200 years which was not fought on both 
sides by members of the Aryan race and 
professedly Christian nations; the first 
decisive engagement in a war for exist- 
ence by a nation which is already exerting 
an influence on all others in commerce 
and industry, in art and science. If Ja- 
pan finally wins she becomes the Great 
3ritain of the East, and the natural lead- 
er of the Chinese and Koreans. If Ja- 
pan loses, Liao-Yang marks the last des- 
perate struggle of a non-Aryan race for 
independent existence, for no _ other 
seems ready to take her place. 

We are not of those who shudder at 
the Yellow Peril. The earth is for those 
who make best use of it, and all we can 
do is to do what we can to make our 
own race the most worthy, realizing that 
if it is not, it will surely lose its place 
even tho all wars were henceforth abol- 
ished by a federation of the world. But 
war is becoming in modern times a fairer 
arbitrator for estimating the relative ef- 
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ficiency of nations, for nowadays victory 
is not so much as it used to be decided by 
mere numbers, or bloodthirstiness, or 
even by physical courage and material 
wealth, but rather by skill in organiza- 
tion, faithfulness in duties, honesty in 
contracts and in workmanship, thorough 
knowledge of science and skill in inven- 
tion, the ability to subordinate the masses 
without destroying individual initiative 
and the power of working together for 
definite and long resolved aims. It is by 
these that the Japanese have conquered 
so far, and the coming on the world 
stage of a race so well equiped in these, 
the primal qualities of civilization, is not 
to be regarded as an irruption of barba- 


rians. 
& 


A Uni-Personal Campaign 


Tue Presidential campaign, as yet 
only languidly opened, presents thus far 
only one serious issue, a personal one. 
And the personal issue concerns only one 
of the two principal candidates, Mr. 
Roosevelt. While personal, it is not one 
affecting in any way moral character. 
It is very different from the personal 
campaign of 1884, when both Mr. Blaine 
and Mr. Cleveland were bitterly attacked 
on moral grounds. Now but one of the 
candidates is personally attacked, and he 
not at all on arly charge of moral taint. 
Fortunately both candidates are spotless 
in this respect. 

Mr. Parker has lived a simple, quiet, 
blameless life; so has Mr. Roosevelt. 
30th of them present ideal examples of 
domestic relations. In the case of neither 
of them has any breath ever been 
whispered as to his integrity. They are 
scrupulously honest, and hate corruption 
in all its forms. No purer personal char- 
acter could be presented to the people as 
examples to follow or lives to honor. 
And yet it is chiefly a personal campaign, 
not against Mr. Parker, but against Mr. 
Roosevelt. It has to do with his traits, 
the web and woof of his nature. It can- 
not be such against Mr. Parker, for the 
* orld does not know him. He has been 
shielded too much by the quiet of long 
judicial duty and dignity to allow per- 
sonal traits to be much known to the 
public. His position as a judge has 
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allowed no initiative, and has screened 
him from public gaze. 

Not so is it with Mr. Roosevelt. He 
has been in the eye of the public since 
he was twenty-four years old. He has 
not avoided it; he could not avoid it, for 
his whole life has been devoted to the 
service of the public. He has from pref- 
erence stood where he was doing some- 
thing that the public must see. If his 
nature has virtues, they are evident; if it 
has weaknesses or faults, they are open 
tv everybody’s inspection and condemna- 
tion. 

Now it is these traits, publicly ex- 
h.bited, that the Democratic Party chiefly 
attacks, even more than his record as 
President. They say he is heady, reck- 
less, ambitious, and that for this reason 
‘.e is not a safe man to be elected Presi- 
dent. There is no knowing, they tell us, 
into what mischief and dangers he might 
plunge us. This is their favorite weapon 
f attack. They are as silent as they 


‘an be decently as to every measure in 
heir old platforms or the new; nothing 
about ‘gold and silver, not a whisper of 
fiat money, very little about the Philip- 


pines or the Panama Canal, not much 
‘ven about the trusts; but chiefly Roose- 
velt, because he is reckless and ambitious. 
(hey lampoon him as “ Emperor.” 

Now what is there that is reckless, 
what sign is there of ambition, about 
Theodore Roosevelt? Does he put on 
any show, or special style of state or 
dignity? No one has accused him of be- 
ing other than a straightforward man, 
quite simple and democratic in his tastes. 
Imperialism is none of his creating; the 
Spanish War began under President Mc- 
Kinley, and Roosevelt was simply 
\ssistant Secretary of the Navy, doing 
what he could to get the fleet ready, until 
he left the office to be lieutenant-colonel 
of a regiment on the field. If that was 
reckless, so were thousands of soldiers 
reckless. His military record was cred- 
itable, and there was nothing in it more 
reckless than becomes a soldier. 

Then Roosevelt became President, and 
was responsible for the Administration’s 
conduct of the Philippine policy. Is there 
in it any touch of the reckless, the sensa- 
tional, or the ambitious? There is about 
that policy just one salient pronounced 
feature—it has been swift to exchange 
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military for civil government. It has 
often angered the army men, because it 
has put confidence in the Filipinos and 
given them a large and growing share in 
the government of the Islands. It has 
tried, just as fast as possible, to exchange 
external, colonial domination for self- 
government. Is that ambitious, is it reck- 
less? Is it not both generous and wise? 
If that is reckless, then may Heaven 
grant us ever reckless Presidents! 

Then there is his other great achieve- 
ment, that of the assurance and contro! 
of the Panama Canal. It was no easy 
task to secure and accomplish it, and it 
was a great honor to the administration 
and a great blessing to the country and 
the world, but was it a reckless act, any- 
thing that savors of blameworthy am- 
bition? Indeed, the world knows that 
it showed both patriotism and _ states- 
manship. 

Where, then, does this recklessness 
show itself? Was it in sending an army 
to deliver the foreigners shut up in 
Pekin? No one will say it; we did no 
more than every other civilized nation 
did. The world applauds the part 
which the United States took in that 
campaign. Was it when he asked the 
parties of the coal strike to submit their 
case to arbitration? The country ap- 
proved then and approves now What, 
then, is the evidence in the acts of the 
President that he is personally of a reck- 
less, ambitious nature, so much so that it 
would be dangerous to elect him again, 
for fear that he would plunge us into 
war or some other horrible complication ? 
There is simply no such evidence at all. 

What, then, is at the bottom of this 
personal campaign? What is it that they 
see in President Roosevelt that is the 
basis of the charge? Nothing but this, 
that he is given to doing things. He has 
a sense of what ought to be done, and 
he tries, in legal and Constitutional ways 
to have it done. His is not the mere 
judicial mind which weighs and ponders 
and does nothing. He has been in the 
habit all his days of doing. things. He 
is a man of unusual vigor, physical and 
mental, and-he always wants something 
useful to be accomplished. That is a 
dangerous trait, if a man be a fool; but 
it is the trait which characterizes all use- 
ful and successful men. Add it to good 
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common sense, good ability, and good 
purposes, and we have a man for the 
people to admire, trust and follow. Such 
a man is Theodore Roosevelt. 

We must not omit one single evidence 
to the charge that Roosevelt is impetuous 
and wilful; it is that he has on three oc- 
casions treated negroes like white people. 
This we cannot deny. Once, when con- 
ferring with Dr. Washington, lunch was 
brought in to him, and he asked his vis- 
itor to take lunch with him. Again, he 
insisted on appointing a colored man as 
Collector in a second-rate Altantic port; 
and once he closed a little post office 
because the people would not allow a 
colored woman to remain in charge of it. 
It is of no use for us to try to show the 
absurdity of this objection to those who 
make it. Not long ago, in Savannah, 
there was a civil suit between two white 
men. A colored man was called as wit- 
ness to testify as to the character of one 
of the parties. The lawyer began to ad- 
dress him, “ Mr. ‘Jones,” when he was 
interrupted by the Recorder: “ Stop, 
there! I will fine any lawyer for con- 


tempt of court who addresses a negro as 


‘Mr.’ in this court.” The lawyer cor- 
rected himself: “ Jones, do you know this 
defendant?” “TI do.” “ What is his 
character?” “It is good.” “ How do 
you know about him?” “ He has worked 
for me for three years.” Naturally, to 
those who cannot persuade themselves to 
call Booker T. Washington Mr., the 
President is an impulsive, wilful, danger- 
ous man. We should expect that view 
of him presented by Senator Gorman 
and his henchmen in Maryland. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a man of executive 
quality, a man who does things, who 
has the initiative of statesmanship, with 
whom, as our President, we can be sure 
that the interests of the country will not 
be neglected; a man of high purpose 
and sound judgment. To make a per- 
sonal campaign against him is gnawing 
a file. 

& 


A Free Church 


Tue French Republic and the Ameri- 
can Republic both adopted, at about the 
same time, the policy of separation of 
Church and State. The American Re- 
public has maintained and perfected it, 
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notwithstanding some opposition. The 
French Republic perished, and with it 
the independence of the Church. The 
conditions were different. In this coun- 
try we had a people that believed in re- 
ligion, even when they would not have 
the State responsible for it ; but in France 
the Republic was atheistic; and, when it 
went, the Empire would have none of 
its divorce from religion. Then came 
the Concordat under Napoleon, already 
an Emperor, if called a Consul. 

So for seventy years under Empero1 
or King, and thirty years under a new 
Republic, France has held that the State 
must support and control the Church. So 
it has been in all Europe. The Pope has 
declared, in a Syllabus of Errors, that 
the separation of Church and State is a 
wrong to be condemned, and that Sylla- 
bus is perhaps the only utterance of a 
Pope which can yet claim to be infalli- 
ble under the new definition. The condi- 
tion in America is strictly condemned, 
and that in France and Italy approved. 

But now we see a rapid change of sen- 
timent abroad toward the rule which pre- 
vails in our own country. It has proved 
safe here for religion, no matter for what 
Church, and particularly so for the 
Church which condemns it. While Eng- 
land holds to an Established Church, not 
one of her colonies has accepted it ; every 
one, Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
prefers the example of the United States, 
and the Churches prosper under it and 
are contented. Even Ireland has ceased 
to have an Establishment, and _ the 
Church which has there lost the support 
of the State is all the happier for the 
change. The fact is that wherever the 
Church walks alone, it proves, probat 
ambulando, that religious liberty is 
truer than the Syllabus. And now the 
contest of Voluntaryism and Establish- 
ment is coming to near battle in both 
England and France, two countries that 
are now seriously considering whether it 
is safe for them to do what Japan has not 
hesitated to achieve. The extraordinary 
injustice of the decision of the House of 
Lords as to the right of the Free Church 
to exchange the principle of Establish- 
ment for Voluntaryism is greatly help- 
ing the principle of the Free Churches 
in England. Disestablishment is to enter 
seriously into the next Parliamentary 
campaign; and within the Established 
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Church itself are many who desire the 
change which will give freedom and 
self-government to the Church. At the 
late Devonport bye-election three High 
Church curates worked hard for the Lib- 
eral candidate, because they are in favor 
of the disestablishment of the Church. 
Even the brewers, who have been the 
warmest defenders of the Established 
Church, under the oft repeated watch- 
word of “ Beer and Bibles,” are now be- 
ginning to turn their contributions from 
the Bishop of London’s Fund to the fund 
of the Liberation Society, in anger be- 
cause the Bishops have opposed the act 
for the compensation of those whose pub- 
lic houses are closed. Probably a major- 
ity of the English voters are Noncon- 
formists, and the majority of the Liberal 
members in the next Parliament, which 
they are sure to rule, will be in favor of 
disestablishment. 

And the same movement is going rap- 
idly on in France. Six months may see 
the Concordat denounced and abolished. 
The Pope does not seem to care, notwith- 
standing the Syllabus of his predecessor 
of the same name. At any rate, he will 
yield nothing of his claims in the rule of 
the Church, to save the Concordat. And 
last Sunday, in an address at a municipal 
banquet, Premier Combes declared that 
the Republic means to free France from 
all dependence as regards religious pow- 
er. He declared that no new Concordat 
is possible, but there must be religious 
liberty and social peace. That means 
that the die is cast, the Concordat must 
go; Church and State must be absolute- 
ly independent. We only hope that when 
the French Republic frees itself from all 
bonds with the Church, it will leave the 
Church to go on its own way, and will 
not try to prevent its free exercise of its 
liberty to teach and preach, under the 
conditions of loyalty and good order. 


& 


The Masses and Classes in the 
Philippines 


THE great gulf between the upper 
class and the masses in the Philippines 
is the most striking social feature of 


the Islands. It is a far greater obstacle 
to the existence of a real Filipino nation- 
ality*than the more superficial distinc- 
tions between tribes. Caciquism, or local 
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bossism, in the form which it there as- 
sumes, is a much more serious difficulty 
in the way of the successful ‘working of 
the self-government idea as introduced 
under American rule than is the linger- 
ing resentment against the Americans as 
rulers. The old régime maintained—in- 
deed built its structure of government 
and religious dominion over—this abyss 
between the upper and lower classes, and 
it was only toward the close of Spanish 
rule that the growth of industry and 
commerce and the spread of somewhat 
better education began the tremendous 
task of filling up the abyss. To the very 
last the Filipinos of education and prop- 
erty remained a class set apart, a class 
composed, only too often, of sycophants 
of the Spaniards, who sought to identify: 
themselves rather with the ruling whites 
than with the more pure-blooded native 
element. This condition, of course, in a 
great measure survives to-day, main- 
tained by the ignorance of the masses 
which it is hoped to reach with the 
American primary schools. 

It is interesting to find evidences here 
and there of sympathy on the part of the 
upper-class Filipino with his kindred of 
the masses. In general, it is one of the 
most surprising things to the American 
to find how thoroughly the educated 
Filipinos, including quite commonly 
those who fought for and still maintain 
sympathy with the so-called Filipino 
revolution, despise their humbler broth- 
ers. It is one of the rarest things in the 
world to find a Filipino of the upper 
class who really identifies himself in feel- 
ing or interest with the masses of his 
countrymen. The same man who in 
public protests against his people being 
called ignorant or unfit for any form of 
self-government the world ever saw (or 
a compound of all of them) will in pri- 
vate relate to you instances showing the 
utter credulity, fanaticism and lack of 
independent feeling on the part .of the 
Filipino labering classes. 

A Filipino who, under the signature 
of “ T. K.,” hides the name of a promi- 
nent revolutionist, has recently published 
in the columns of El Renacimiento of 
Manila a study of the “ Filipino rural 
class,” which deserves attention both as 
the frank expression of a well-informed 
Filipino on the actual state of the masses 
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and because it is also evidence of a sym- 
pathetic interest on the part of such a 
Filipino in the lower classes. It is not 
less eniilinas that it finds publication in 
El Renacimiento almost immediately 
after that newspaper indulged in a vigor- 
ous protest against the statement made 
by Secretary Taft in Chicago that go 
per cent. of the people of the Philippines 
are ignorant and incapable of under- 
standing at present the workings of any 
sort of self-government. 

The writer says the typical Filipino is 
the agricultural laborer of the provinces, 
because of his overwhelming predomi- 
nance in numbers, despite the tendency 
at present to flock to the cities for labor, 
on account of agricultural depression. 
With some omissions of less significant 
portions, he continues, quite literally 
translated, as follows: 

“Our class of field-laborers is com- 
posed of individuals of a high type of 
morality, simple and straightforward for 
the most part, intelligent so far as the 
labors of the field are concerned, not in- 
telligent for other things (may this last 
assertfon prove to be erroneous!), and 
with an adoration of God of the purest 
sort in some, fanatic in others. For 
them life is a declivity which has 
abysses, but no ascents—they never 
think of climbing higher, poor fellows! 
For them it is an extraordinary thing to 
attend the public festivals, to go into the 
municipal building, see the president or 
some other important personage (whom 
they salute with a servile bow and rever- 
ent inclination of the body), and even 
to go to the town or to mass. They are 
uot concerned in the slightest degree 
over the form of government, more or 
less democratic, more or less representa- 
tive in character, whether of the one or 
of the other rule, nor over the character 
of the people who are in rule. 

‘“ The ideal of this class is limited 
solely to possessing each one a beast of 
burden, a piece of ground to cultivate, 
and, at the proper time of vear, a suffi- 
cient quantity of seed (rice, corn, etc.). 
‘ Possess,’ no; that is a mistake: draft- 
animals, land, and, at times, the seed 
itself, do not belong to the poor laborer, 
hut to the proprietor or capitalist, the 
possessions and profits of the laborer 
being reduced merely to a part of what 
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is produced, which in the majority of 
cases does not cover the needs of the 
family till the next crop. Yet, with all 
this, do you suppose that the laboring 
class will turn its attention to other 
ways of subsistence of a more advan- 
tageous sort? Not at all; and if, for 
instance, there is any sowing of new 
seed, or improvement of the soil, it will 
be due to the proprietor. I have known 
cases where methods of betterment, pro- 
posed by the latter, were rejected by the 
laborer, who would benefit by them. 
You may point out to the latter how he 
could obtain better land by moving upon 
some tract of virgin and unoccupied 
soil; but he will almost surely answer 
you that he cannot give up the sacrifices 
he has made on the soil he now occupies, 
even tho he admits it is poorer than that 
which he might occupy. For the prog- 
ress of agriculture in our country there 
are needed not merely new methods of 
cultivation and new tools, but a radical 
change of habits and customs, the sup- 
pression of certain ways of thought and 
belief. 

“Such a social class as this, with the 
character and obsessions that have been 
indicated, cannot, in any degree, be con- 
sidered as a factor that can make itself 
felt in the present evolution of our 
forces. If there were no class capable 
of being enslaved, the cacique would not 
be set up as a god, nor would there be 
this servile submission to the authorities 
and to all men in uniforms. If you want 
to start a tremendous hullabaloo in a 
barrio [group of houses distant from 
the center of population] send in a cou- 
ple of constables or local policemen; if 
they come at any time in the night, im- 
mediately all the male inhabitants will 
flee into the woods, not showing up until 
the following morning, when, the ‘ dis- 
turbers of public order’ have returned 
to town; if they come by day, the la- 
borers overtaken in the fields will leave 
their work to hide themselves until ‘ the 
danger’ is over. As for the civil au- 
thorities, it is well known that there are 
barrios which receive their representa- 
tives in the municipal council as if they 
were the Czar. 

“Generally speaking, in every barrio 
there are, to make the semi-slavery more 
evident, one or two petty caciques 
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|cuciquillos| whose mandates are blind- 
ly obeyed. They maintain relations with 
ladrones, highwaymen and such bands. 
An animal is stolen, for instance, the 
owner knows very well there is no way 
of getting it back but by asking assist- 
ance from the caciquillo. If the authori- 
ties, or a private individual, want twenty 
or thirty men for a piece of work, the 
only way is to get them through this 
petty lord. The latter will sometimes 
play the réle of judge, deciding small 
disputes, quarrels, and even settling civil 
questions, such as the division of prop- 
erty, etc. 

“In all things judicial, the lower class 
finds it a thousand times preferable to 
keep silent, to conceal and to let go un- 
denounced a punishable offense, or a 
brutal abuse, than to denounce it to the 
courts of justice for its proper punish- 
ment or to make it possible for the wit- 
nesses of the fact to clear up the matter 
in the interest of truth and justice. The 
causes of this most lamentable phe- 
nomenon are three deep-seated, long-ex- 
istent obsessions among the people: for 
the countrymen, every attempt at prose- 
cution of a crime is useless, because— 
too bitterly true many times—justice is 
always on the side of the cacique, or 
those he protects, on the side of the 
strongest or the richest; the second ob- 
session is that even should victory be on 
the side of the poor, he will be subject to 
the cacique’s vengeance, the war of 
grudges and abuses, which is sure to 
follow, always ending with the ruin of 
the weak man; and the third obsession 
is that it is better to suffer and submit 
to injury than to borrow money of the 
rich to spend in the suit, which will last 
years and years, even a lifetime, as hap- 
pened in the former régime under its 
inquisitorial judicial system. How often 
now the prosecuting officers have to 
regret their lack of the substantial wit- 
nesses, because the latter fear ven- 
geance that would follow or are entirely 
convinced that justice would not triumph 
anyway ! r 

“In régard to education, it is not 
worth talking about in connection with 
our working class, the majority of which 
have not even seen the doors of a real 
school. Until but a short time ago, and 
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even now [in the barrios not yet reached 
by the new educational system], the 
formula that was laid down for the chil- 
dren, after learning their alphabet, was 
that of learning by memory, like a 
parrot, the entire Misteriong tagalog, a 
booklet which is in real truth a ‘ mys- 
tery’ for the children, who do not un- 
derstand it, especially since the only 
object for them is to commit it to mem- 
ory. The schools that the municipalities 
propose to construct in the barrios have. 
only been established in the barrios close 
to the center of population, with the 
result that precisely those who most need 
them are left fasting from the benefits 
of instruction. 

“ Furthermore, the present method of 
education encounters, in our mothers of 
family, firmly addicted to the ancient 
practices, an element openly refractory. 
Of course, this is so: in accordance with 
the new system of the separation of 
Public Instruction and Religion our 
teachers do not now include Christian 
Doctrine in their lists of study. This is, 
to the mothers, a sacrilege, a school of 
atheism. Before all else, say they, one 
must know Christian Doctrine, in order 
to be able to confess. Confession, they 
think, is the first step, the first condition, 
for forming the man.” 

Some of the greatest difficulties with 
which the present administration of af- 
fairs in the Philippines has to deal will 
have been made more vivid to those who 
have not been in the islands by the above 
essay from the pen of a Filipino. 


& 


Step by step, by steady 
advance, the Japanese 
move forward and the 
Russians retreat. So sure has been this 
advance, so exact has been the Japanese 
science of war, that, now they have cap- 
tured Liao-Yang, we cannot doubt that 
good weather will see them pushing re- 
lentlessly on in a few weeks to Mukden, 
the capital of Manchuria and the seat of 
the tombs of. the ancestors of the Chi- 
nese Emperors. That will be a splendid 
success for one campaign, even if Port 
Arthur remains invested and not yet 
taken by assault or starvation. But be- 
yond is Kirin, and the main railroad line 


The Victory of 
Liao-Yang 
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to Vladivostok, and not till that is 
reached can Japan claim a complete and 
conclusive conquest over her foe. Then 
she can make claim to hold what she has 
taken, and to demand the great Is- 
land of Saghalien, which contmands 
Vladivostok, and the whole coast south 
of the Amar River. Such will be a fair 
conclusion of peace, if science and cour- 
age play the part in the months to fol- 
low that they have in the past. Russia 
ceases to despise her pygmy foe. She 
talks no more of imposing terms of peace 
in Tokyo. She no more declares that 
Orientals can make a sudden dash, but 
have no persistent courage. Her fleet is 
gone, and under no conceivable circum- 
stances is it possible for her to threaten 
the coast of Japan. She can only resist 
and fall back, and make peace and then 
learn the game of war, having first 
learned how to rule her own people and 
teach honesty to her rulers and officers. 
It does not seem possible to discover any 
way by which Russia can recover her 
prestige or be successful in this war, even 
if it is prolonged for years; for certainly 
Japan will not think of repeating Napo- 
leon’s mistake when he went to Moscow. 
Js 


Major Glenn, we 
heard of him a year 
ago, and had forgot- 
ten him, until Mr. Bryan, in his journal, 
picks up an old copy of a Manila paper 
with the account of an address made 
by Major Glenn at a reception given him 
by an Army post just as he was leaving 
the Islands. The doughty Major scored 
the policy of the Philippines for the 
Filipinos, and bitterly he criticised the 
policy which was turning the Govern- 
ment over from the army to civil author- 
ity. Then he quoted these lines from a 
soldier poem, “The Little Brown 
Brothers: ” 


The Resurrection 
of Major Glenn 


“‘T’m only a common soldier man in the blasted 
Philippines. 

They say I’ve got brown brothers here, but 
I dunno what it means. 

I like the word fraternity, but still I draw 
the line— 

He may be a brother of William H. Taft, 
but he ain’t no friend of mine.” 


And Major Glenn neither acted nor 
talked as if he were the friend of the 


Filipino. That was a year ago and some 
history has been made since then, and 
the civil rule has proved a success and 
is pacifying the native people, as regi- 
ments of Major Glenns never could 
have done. 

o 


A crime still more inex- 
cusable than most of the 
lynchings in the South 
occurred at Laramie, Wyo., where a mob 
violated the jail and, taking out a pris- 
oner who had cut the cheek of a girl with 
a razor, hanged him on a lamp post in 
front of the home of the district judge. 
A crowd of men, women and children, 
laughing and talking as tho they were 
at a circus, witnessed the deed. Through 
the negligence or cowardice of Sheriff 
Cook the leaders of the mob were en- 
abled to possess themselves of the keys 
without any opposition or difficulty. 
Wyoming used to have sheriffs who 
could shoot, and it is a pity that the race 
is extinct, otherwise Laramie would have 
been relieved of a few of the 200 mid- 
night murderers who live there. Noth- 
ing is likely to be done by the county 
attorney toward prosecuting. the leaders 
of the mob. 

Sd 


A very curious report is that 
which a St. Petersburg cor- 
respondent sends to London, 
that the Emperor William has ‘been 
cautiously sounding the Czar’s advis- 
ers as to terms of peace, on the basis 
of an alliance between Russia, Germany 
and Japan, to supplant the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance. The hope is that such an 
alliance would shape the destinies of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and shut out Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. So it might, 
and also all the Latin nations. It is a 
high diplomacy that is well in the air. 
Doubtless Russia has milked France 
pretty completely, and is now ready to 
squeeze the German pocket, and so has 
little further use for France, which, in- 
deed, has little further need for Russia. 
But how does Japan come in? Will Ja- 
pan be ready to give a beaten enemy the 
fruits of victory, by allowing her a share 
in the control of the destinies of Asia as 
well as of Europe? We may be sure that 
Japan will care more for a close alli- 
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ance with China than with any European 
Power, and that she will find it more to 
her interest to be on good terms with 
Great Britain and the United States than 
with Germany. Next to Russia Ger- 
many has been Japan’s worst enemy. It 
was these two Powers that shut her out 
of the fruits of her victoryin the war with 
China. Japan could never trust those 
two Powers. We may be sure that such 
a dream cannot be accomplished. 
& 


Sir William Ramsay 
reports an interesting 
experiment in which 
it appears that the radiation from a 
radium salt is able to convert ordinary 
matter into radio-active substances. 
Glass bulbs containing a tenth of a gram 
of radium bromide dissolved in water 
were kept for six months in small beak- 
ers, which became discolored by the 
action of the radiation and were found 
to be radio-active on the inside and out- 
side. The radio-active substance formed 
on the surface could be washed off, and 
the water then contained in solution 
various radio-active substances, which, on 
bubbling air through.the solution, gave 
off the usual emanation of a heavy, con- 
densible gas, and were carried down 
with different precipitates. It was suffi- 
ciently startling to be told by Rutherford 
and Soddy that the radium atom was 
breaking down into elements of lower 
atomic weight, ultimately helium, but it 
seems from this experiment that the 
tremendous amount of energy liberated 
by this disintegration of the radium 
atom is capable of effecting the reverse 
transformation on a small amount of 
other matter, possibly by building up 
unstable atoms of high atomic weight 
from simple elements. 
& 

Under date of August 
20th, Le Matin of Paris 
has a special telegram 
from its Roman correspondent. It states 
that Mgr. Le Nordez, the vanished 
Bishop of Dijon, will soon be named a 
Canon of a Roman Basilica. This out- 
come is due chiefly to the efforts of the 
Superior General of the Trappists. 
When brought before the Holy Office, 
le Nordez, so the French newspapers 


Atomic Synthesis 
by Radium ? 


A New 
Roman Canon 


say, was accused of none of thescharges 
which filled the air in the Burgundian 
capital, particularly Free Masonry. In- 
stead, he had to face an old budget of 
crimes, which his former Bishop had al- 
leged against him, when Auxiliary- 
Bishop. These were new and unknown; 
Rome had pigeon-holed them, had ap- 
pointed the accused Bishop of Dijon 
and now, in the nick of time, rediscov- 
ers them. Why so? A plausible reason 
seems to be that in trying Affaire Le 
Nordez on the old list and not on the 
new the Holy Office would not seem to 
run foul of the Concordat. Whatever 
Le Nordez thought of the old charges, 
probably quite unknown to him hereto- 
fore, he learned that Rome gave no heed 
to the new. Now he is about to become 
a Canon, an old method of interning the 
accused. The removal of Bishop Keane 
as Rector of the Catholic University is 
a similar case. Cardinal Satolli charged 
him with Pelagianism. Keane was 
removed and ordered to Rome. Thither- 
ward he went, was named Canon 
Subdeacon of St. John Lateran—the 
lowest grade of Canonry, at a salary of, 
we believe, four hundred lire a year 
(about eighty dollars), and was after 
a while named Archbishop of Dubuque. 
But up to the present moment Arch- 
bishop Keane has never faced a trial 
and never will. Is Le Nordez a Free 
Mason? Is Keane a Pelagian? The 
Holy Office answers not. 
& 


Judge Parker, in his speech of accept- 
ance, made some statements that de- 
serve serious attention. He was speak- 
ing of the three co-ordinate departments 
of Government, and he declared that each 
had been guilty of usurping the author- 
ity of others.” Thus “in the course of our 
history Executives have employed pow- 
ers not belonging to them.” Of the 
Legislative he said: “ Statutes have been 
passed that were expressly forbidden by 
the Constitution.” One might say that 
if these things are true the Judiciary 
would set them right, but Judge Parker 
continues : 

“Statutes have been set aside as unconsti- 
tutional when it was difficult to point out the 
provisions said to be offended against in their 
enactment.” 
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This is as very serious charge against our 
Supreme Court, from a Chief Justice, 
and it would be interesting to have par- 
ticulars. 

& 


It is a pleasure now to see that our Met- 
ropolitan Museum is able to make large 
purchases out of its new fund. Just now 
there has been put on exhibition the Duc 
de Dino’s magnificent collection of ar- 
mor bought at the expense of a quarter 
of a million dollars. It is a noble collec- 
tion, with full suits of armor, the choicest 
work of medieval armorers of France, 
Germany and Italy. Many of the pieces 
are very richly engraved, etched and 
gilded in beautiful designs. On theshields 
are great dragons or scenes of combat 
most elaborately designed, worthy of the 
arms which Vulcan made for Achilles. 
There are swords, scabbards, arquebuses, 
halberts, every variety of weapon or 
crest used in knight errantry, wrought 
in steel, gold and ivory. Such a grand 
purchase will not prevent private gifts, 
as is shown by the unparalleld collection 
of jade, bequeathed by Mr. Heber R. 
Bishop, which fills a neighboring room in 
the new portion of the Museum. 

& 


It was in Saluda County, S. C., that 
Judge Watts lately sentenced a man 
convicted of murder. It was a most 
deliberate murder, and the murderer, a 
man of position and property, took his 
son of eighteen with a pistol to take part 
in the killing. The witnesses were ter- 
rorized and unwilling to testify, but the 
case was clear, and yet the jury recom- 
mended him to mercy, and the judge sen- 
tenced him to prison for life, and hoped 
the sentence would make life safer in 
Saluda County. It needs the protection 
of law, for the judge in passing sentence 
said that the solicitor of the Sixth Dis- 
trict had said that he was actually afraid 
to blow his nose in the Court House, be- 
cause he carried his handkerchief in his 
hip pocket, and was afraid somebody 
might make that an excuse to shoot him. 
Such is one of the local phases of civ- 


ilization. 
& 


Dr. P. T. Forsyth, one of the most 
distinguished Congregational clergymen 
in England, in discussing the decision of 
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the House of Lords on the Free Church 
matter, says: 

“Tt delivers a severe blow to the cause of 
reasonable religion everywhere. It is an im- 
mense access to the forces of religious reaction 
and obscurantism. This will be especially the 
case in the Presbyterian Church. . . . In 
the United States and Canada, where Or- 
thodoxy has still such an advantage over sci- 
entific theology, the effect must be lementable.” 
He is greatly mistaken. It will not in 
the least affect any Presbyterian or other 
Church. We look on it simply as an 
absurdity and an outrage, and will pay 
no attention to it beyond commiserating 
the parties that must submit to that kind 
of law. 

& 

Like other Christian Churches, the 
Greek Church has a journal in Japan 
with a name that conveys no meaning to 
the English ear. But we do appreciate 
what it says as to the freedom which 
the Greek Church enjoys in Japan, as 
compared with its conditions even in 
Russia. It says that religion fares better 
when free from State control and inter- 
ference ; that there is no comparison be- 
tween the freedom enjoyed by a Chris- 
tian minister belonging to the Greek 
Church in Japan and a Russian priest 
residing in Russia. Think of it, that 
priests of the Russian Church are better 
off in Japan, in time of war, than they 
are in Russia in time of peace. 

5d 

Ex-Senator David B. Hill has lately 
asserted in a public speech in Bingham- 
ton that when Mr. Roosevelt took the 
oath of office at Buffalo, immediately 
after the assassination of Mr. McKinley, 
he “declared in public that he would 
simply fill McKinley’s place, that he 
would not look for renomination ;” and 
he characterized Mr. Roosevelt as a 
“ fraud” for breaking his word. It has 
been testified to by those then present 
that Mr. Roosevelt said no such thing, as 
he had no occasion to say it, when the 
only proper thought was of the loss of 
the terrible tragedy. 

& 

Every retreat of Kuropatkin’s has 
been a “ withdrawal ” to his “ main posi- 
tion,” for “strategic” reasons. How 
many “main positions” has he? 
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Municipal Electric Fire Alarm 
and Police Patrol Systems 


S. N. D. Nortu, Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, in Bulletin No. 11, 
lately issued, considers municipal elec- 
tric fire alarm and police patrol sys- 
tems. This bulletin is one of a series 
dealing with the generation and utiliza- 
tion of the electric current. Mr. North 
includes in his present report the statis- 
tics of 764 systems, which were prac- 
tically all which were in use in this coun- 
try up to the end of December, 1902. A 
considerable percentage of the fire alarm 
systems (nearly 50 per cent., in point of 
fact) were under the direction of admin- 
istrative bodies, including boards. of al- 
dermen, boards of selectmen, city coun- 
cils, boards of burgesses, trustees, etc. 
In some cases, particularly in the larger 
cities, an officer or officers appointed by 
the Mayor replaced boards elected by the 
people. There is a growing tendency, 
according to Mr. North, to intrust the 
supervision of the fire alarm and police 
patrol systems, as well as of other elec- 
trical functions, to a department of elec- 
tricity. In the 764 systems described 
there was an aggregate of 2,798 miles of 
pole line owned and 10,952 leased, with 
a total wire mileage of 28,202 miles, con- 
sisting of 27,721 miles of single wire and 
481 miles of wire in cables, engaged in 
the receipt and distribution of fire 
alarms. The practice of putting wires 
used for such purposes underground 
has, it appears, rapidly increased 
within recent years. In certain cities, 
notably in Milwaukee, the use of the tele- 
phone at one time obtained considerable 
favor as an adjunct to the regular sys- 
tem of transmitting fire alarms, but its 
popularity is now diminishing under dis- 
couragement instigated by the chief of 
police in that city, because of the length 
ot time required to notify the fire head- 
quarters by telephone. Out of 38 cities 
having a population of 100,000 or over 
only two—viz., Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo.—had no systems of electric 
fire alarm. 

‘he total number of signaling and 
aniiunciating boxes in the United States 


is given as being 37,832, from which 
85,070 alarms were received. Of these 
alarms 12,794 are credited to New York, 
from 5,594 boxes, or 2 per box per an- 
num, whereas in Illinois, with 2,578 
boxes, the number or alarms received 
was 9,027, or 4 per box. In Massachu- 
setts, with 4,890 boxes, 9,491 alarms were 
received, or 2 per box. In the State of 
Pennsylvania, with 3,566 boxes, 4,571 
alarms were reported as having been re- 
ceived, or about 1.3 per box. In Ken- 
tucky, with 603 boxes, 1,864 alarms were 
reported, or 3 per box. In Minnesota, 
with 838 boxes, 2,430 fire alarms were 
reported, or 3 per box. The variations 
in the average number of fire alarms per 
box may be due either to the prevalence 
of wooden construction in buildings, re- 
sulting in more frequent fire alarms, or 
to the heavy duties thrown upon the 
boxes by distributing them more sparce- 
ly. This latter supposition appears, how- 
ever, to be but ill supported in actual ex- 
perience. 

The report from which these details 
are extracted contains likewise a very in- 
teresting historical and descriptive ac- 
count of the development of the use of 
electricity in its application to fire alarm 
signaling. 

gnaling’ * 

Nor daunted by the unfortunate ex- 
perience of Iowa, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin along the same line, Louisiana 
will try the experiment of carrying’ its 
own fire insurance. It looks very much 
like tempting Providence, but The 
Chronicle is authority for the statement 
that instructions have been given not to 
renew expiring policies upon State prop- 
erties. In case no loss occurs Louisiana 
stands to save $20,000 a year in pre- 
miums, but in the case of fire the oppor- 
tunities for lament will be absolutely 
boundless. 





....Dividends announced: 


Louisiana & Arkansas R’way (1st Mort. 5’s) 
Coupon No. 4, payable September st. 

Amer. Chicle Co. (Preferred) 144 per cent., 
payable October rst. 

Amer. Chicle Co. (Common) 1 per cent., pay- 
able September zoth. 
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The New Banking House of Harvey Fisk & Sons 


THe wellknown banking house of 
Harvey Fisk & Sons have just moved 
into their new building, 62-64 Cedar 
Street, an illustration of which appears 
in THE INDEPENDENT. This house was 
established nearly forty-five years ago 
under the name of Fisk & Hatch, the 
partners being Harvey Fisk and A. S. 
Hatch. During the Civil War Govern- 
ment bonds were sold by Fisk & Hatch 
in small and large quantities all over the 
United States, except in the South. 
Pliny Fisk, Wilbur C. Fisk, Charles J. 
Fisk and Alexander G. Fisk are the four 
sons of Harvey Fisk, who are now in- 
terested in the business. Other partners 
are Theodore H. Banks, H. L. Denny, 
R. H. Higgins and Albert A. Tilney. 
The firm of Harvey Fisk & Sons. deals 
almost exclusively in Government bonds 
and in high grade investment securities. 

Jw 

....Sales of over 100,000 pieces of 

cloth for last week reported from Fall 
582 


River give some indication of an in- 
creased demand in this market. 


....The withdrawals of cash from the 
banks by persons who left the city for 
the September outings is variously esti- 
mated at from $4,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000. 
....The Central cotton mills of Syla- 
cauga, Ala., have just passed into the con- 
trol of the Avondale mills of Birming- 
ham, Ala. The new management will 
expend $100,000 in the betterment of the 
property; 11,200 spindles will be added 
to the mills’ equipment. ~~ 

....Efforts made at the last monthly 
meeting of the Western Passenger Asso- 
ciation, held at Chicago on September 
Ist, to bring about a combination be- 
tween the Southwestern Bureau and the 
Western Passenger Association, resulted 
ineffectually. The consolidation was fa- 
vored only by the Santa Fé & Rock 
Island Railroad, whose lines are in both 
territories. 
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G~ 
Gold Mortgages 


secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 





As safe as government bonds and 
far more profitable. I have some 
choice offerings which will appeal to 
trustees of estates and colleges and 
conservative investors everywhere. 
I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and 
inquiry as to both the investment 
and my standing, responsibility, and 
reliability. I will be at Hotel 
Savoy, New York City, 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, and will wel- 
come business callers. 


I personally know all about every piece 
of land covered by these mortgages, and 
every person giving them. Been selling 
these mortgages for 18 years and have 
never lost a cent for a customer, nor 
foreclosed a mortgage. I collect all 
the interest and principal without charge, 
and remit in New York Exchange. One 
national Bank president has invested 
$50,000 of his own money with me and 
$25,000 in trust funds. 


Write me here, or write or call upon 
me in New York City. Address 


W. L. WILLIAMSON, 


109 Main Street, Lisbon, N. D. 





THE MATHEMATICS 


— OF THE — 


TREADWELL 


Mr. Wesley Paul, of the United States Investor, af- 
ter a careful examination of the properties of the 
GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING COMPANY, esti- 
mates the average metal value of the Treadwell ores 
at $18 a ton. 

The ores can be mined and smelted at a total cost 
of less than $5 a ton. Mines whose ores cannot be 


mined and worked at a less cost than ours are paying 
dividends on ores running no higher than $5 a ton. 

Our estimate of $10 a ton net profit on each ton of 
ore is therefore well within the mark. 

In our Boggs, Iron Queen and Hackberry mines in 
the Mayer or Big Bug District we have a vein more 
than sixteen thousand feet long and averaging at least 
six feet wide. We are down in three places on this 
vein—at the Boggs, Iron Queen and Hackberry shafts 
—and have drifted considerable distances in each di- 
rection at each of the three shafts. At the bottom 
of each shaft and at the end of each drift we are in 
ere. The Boggs shaft is sixteen thousand feet from 
the Hackberry and the Iron Queen is between the two. 
So fur as it has been developed the vein is continuous 
from the Bo to the Hackberry—16,000 feet. How 
much longer it is no one knows. In the Boggs it 
widens out to nearly forty feet. In the Hackberry it 
takes the form of three parallel veins, aggregating 
twenty feet in width. Mr. Paul likens the formation 
of the vein to lima beans in a pod. It bulges in 
places and is narrower in other places, but seems to 
be continuous all the way. It seems a conservative 
estimate to call it six feet wide on the average. 

Ten cubic feet of the ore make a ton. 

Calling it 16,000 feet in length and 6 feet wide, 
every iinear foot in depth has 96,000 cubic feet or 
9,600 tons of ore, worth, as it stands in the mine, 
$96,000. It will yield that much net profit after pay- 
ing all expenses. 

For every one thousand feet in depth it has $96,- 
000,006, or $320 on every $10 share of stock. 

It is a true fissure vein, and fissure veins as a rule 
have no bottom. They are formed in a crack of the 
earth’s crust, and are as deep as the crust is thick. 
The only limit in depth is the depth at which the 
veins may be practically worked. The Calumet and 
Hecla is now being worked at a depth of more than a 
mile and plans are being made to work it at a depth 
of two miles. In the nd working at a depth of 
three miles is contemplated. So far the resources of 
modern science keep ahead of increase in depth, for in 
poth the Peninsula and the Rand each thousand feet 
o— has cost less to work it than the thousand feet 
above. 

Our calculations are by no means visionary, for our 
near neighbor, the United Verde, on a property seem- 
ingly no richer than ours and less than one-fourth as 
extensive, is realizing something like these figures in 
the actual working of the mine. We get wonderful 
results because we bave a very great property in a 
wonderfully rich mineral country. 

We have taken into account in these calculations 
only our mines on the Mayer or Big Bug side of the 
mountain. In the opinion of many competent judges 
our mines, which are on the Verde side of the moun- 
tain and still nearer to the United Verde, are even 
more valuable than the Mayer mines above figured on. 
Certain it is that the TREADWELL is a very great 
and very valuable property and the TREADWELL 
stock an investment not to be lightly passed over. 

The Company’s new smelting plant is now nearing 
completion, and we shall then take our place among 
the foremost copper producers and dividend payers of 
the country. 

The stock can be bought through one’s 
broker or prices will be quoted by the un- 
dersigned on application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary. 
27 William street, New York. 
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A History of . . 
Our Own Times 


Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 
ence and an expositor of the under- 
lying currents of our national life, 
The Independent is well worth pre- 
serving. We began with 1904 to 
divide the fifty-two issues of the 
year into two volumes, separately 
and completely indexed. 
If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for 
six months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues 


(without the advertising pages), attractively bound with 
marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., NewYork 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
eae SANITARIUM 





Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 25 
ears’ experience ; late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 


town, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before deciding. 
Cc. SPEN "Easton, Pa. 


CER KINNEY, M. D., 
“In the Heart ot Orange County”’ 


“INTER PINES” cosnen,n.y. 


A beautiful quiet place to rest and recuperate. Large mansion, 

all modern improvements; ample grounds, well shaded; near sta- 

ae © ns harenes. Send for terms and klet. Drs. F. W. & 
o We ARD. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON 
Barnes & Dunklee, - Proprietors 








AND RETURN 





and Pueblo daily, untill Sept. 30. 


Correspondingly low rates from other points. 
Two fast trains per day. The 
Colorado Special, solid through train, 
over the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri 
River, leaves Chicago 7.00 p. m. daily. 
Only One Night to Denver. 
Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line 
Send two-cent stamp for booklets, 
with list of hotels and boarding 
houses and rates, valuable in- 
formation concerning railway fares, 
scenery, climate, etc. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
W. B. Kuiscern, 








2 a 
Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs 











$600,000.00 for improvements 


Chalfonte is always open 





CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This modern Fireproof Hotel accommodating 600 was opened 
July 2nd for its 37th consecutive season after the expenditure of 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
Write for Folder, Leaflet and Rates 
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161 BROADWAY. 


[ 688 BROADWAY. 
e753 SIXTH AVENUE. 











Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


4 THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 








Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day “p 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable C! Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
cellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





AUSOLEUMS™ 
‘1& MONUMENTS ~ 


THIS is the SEASON in which to arrange 
for Foundations for all forms of MONU- 
MENTAL WORK, whether executed in 
GRANITE, MARBLE or STONE. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED and 
DESIGNS submitted for Work to be Erected 
in any part of the UNITED STATES or 
CANADA. FOUNDATIONS can be Set 
immediately upon decision of DESIGN 
and the Work Erected later in the SEASON. 


J.@R. LAMB 


Office: 59 Carmine St., New York 

















BUILDING FOOD 


To Bring the Babies Around 


When a little human machine (or a large one) goes 
wrong, nothing is so important as the selection of food 
which will always bring it around again. 

“My little baby boy, fifteen months old, had pneu- 
monia. then came brain fever, and no sooner had he 
got over these than he began to cut teeth and, being 
so weak, he was frequently thrown into convulsions,” 
says a Colorado mother. 

“I decided a change might help, so took him to 
Kansas City for a visit. When we got there he was 
so very weak when he would cry he would sink away 
and seemed like he would die. 

“When I reached my sister’s home she said im- 
mediately that we must feed him Grape-Nuts, and, 
although I had never used the food, we got some and 
for a few days gave him just the juice of Grape-Nuts 
and milk. He got stronger so quickly we were soon 
feeding him the Grape-Nuts itself, and in a wonder- 
fully short time he fattened right up and became 
strong and well. 

“That showed me something worth knowing, and 
when, later on, my girl came I raised her on Grape- 
Nuts and she is a strong, healthy baby and has been 
You will see from the little photograph I send you 
what a strong, chubby youngster the boy is now, but 
he didn’t look anything like that before we found 
this nourishing food. Grape-Nuts nourished him back 
to strength when he was so weak he couldn’t keep 
any other food on his stomach.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

All children can be built to a more sturdy and 
healthy condition upon Grape-Nuts and cream. The 
food contains the elements nature demands from 
which to make the soft gray filling in the nerve 
centres and brain. A well-fed brain and strong, sturdy 
nerves absolutely insure a healthy body. 

each pkg. for the famous little book, * The 
Road to Wellville.’ 


Photo Elestrotype Engraving Co. 


DESIGNERS and # 

#* & ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 

Telephone, 1704 John. 
CANKER SORES 


Obstinate cases of Cancrum Oris have 
been relieved after three or four applica- 
tions of 


SOZODONT 
LIQUID 


A complete cure has been effected within a 
week from three applications a day. Itisa 
wonderful dentifrice. Nothing to equal it, 


IT CLEANSES, HEALS, PRESERVES. 
3 FORMS: LIQU"D, POWDER, PASTE, 














JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Here's The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One’ Piece Construction is an important fea- 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but isa part of the main boiler, The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burn out, The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


| Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, { Mee <= 








é6é 99> 

Red D Line HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
of Passenger on every alternate Saturday 
: from New York for Vene- 
and United States zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Mail Contract Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 

Steamers. are provided with bath © 
rooms, shower baths, large 
smoKing rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade decks and every approved modern appliance for 

safety, speed and comfort. 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 
135 FRONT STREET, . NEW YORK. 


Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


SPECIAL TOURS TO WEST INDIES. 
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What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
——— TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tir-Top” is 
7: the best and simplest device for maki 

100 copies from pen written and § 
ft original, 
duplicator, 
eposit on ten 


Price $7.50 less trade 
Sitoad of 384%, or $5 net 
THK FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 
Press Cutting 


Romeike’s Bureau 


willsend you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe.is,searched. 
Terms, $5.00 tor 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N, Y. 








_ 


The Secret } 
of feo waar” egnecranee B 


COATES — 
CLIPPERS 


Sr = at home, Only barbers 
used to have clippers but now they’re 
as common homes asa 7 or = 
as necessary. our an your 
hair. Wife trim the back of your neck when it 
becomes“ woolly,” ard ware stores for Coates 
« -Running.”” Ifth. haven’t them send to us. 

Send name on postal for prices, etc. 
Coates Clipper Co., - Worcester, Mass. 
ar MAMMA EE 








DON’T COUGH 


— USE — 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 

It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly fifty 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 

For sale by Druggists in three sizes: 

25¢., soc. and $1.00 a bottle. 


The Woman 
Who Suffers 


from that terrible 
Sation caused b 


reliefin POND’S EXTRA 
healing action of this ai 


‘or works a reorganization f 
functions al = 
Full directions pe ond belief. 


ons with each bottle, 
Sold only in sealed bottles 
under buff wrapper, 
Accept no 
Substitute 





FINANCIAL 





1876— —1904 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 


Loans upon Real Estate. - - - am ; 





The National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, W. Rockhill Pot 
Beimont, kicbard Delafield, Francis K. Appl 
Astor, ree 8. Hickok, George Frederic 
Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne, Lewis Case Ledyard. 


Gilbert G. Thorne 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


33 YEARS evn TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 











List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bi Boston. Chamber of Commerce, 
Home Ome tetabiished 1871. lowa Falls, lows. 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Tiust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . . . . . 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


. $2,000,000.00 
$12,250, 114.79 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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DIVIDENDS. 





Loulsiana & Arkansas Railway Gompany 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds. 

Coupon No. 4,due September 1, 1904, will be paid at maturity at 

theofficeof FIsK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 

J. A. BUCHANAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOMPANY 
30 Broad Street, New York. 
26th REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 


August 24th, —— % 
The Board of Directors has this day declared the re 
quarterly dividend of One and One-half Per Cent. Gz) 
on the Preferred Capital Stock, payable October ist, 1904, 
to Preferred Stockholders of record of September 15th, 
1904. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 
15th day of September, 1904, and reopen October ist, 1904. 


E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 








AMERICAN GHIGLE GOMPANY. 


he regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the ferred stock, » payable October ist to all Preferred 
Stockholders of record at 3 P. onday, p Bent. 26, and a dividend 
of ONE PER CENT. on the common stock » pa yable Sept. 20, to all 
Common Stockholders of record at3 P. M. Wednesday, Sept. Mth, 
have this day been declared. 
Transfer books for Preferred stock close on Monday, Sept. 26, 
at 3 P. M., reopening October ist, next, at 10 A.M. Transfer ooks 
for Common stock close at 3 P. M. Wednesday, Sept. 14th, reopen- 
ing September 2ist, next, at 10 A. M. 


August 31, 1904. HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 





MEETING 


To the Stockholders and Debenture Mortgage Bondholders of 
THE WABASH RAILROAD GOMPANY 





Notice is hereby given that the regular annual meeting of 
the Stockholders and Debenture Mortgage Bondholders of 
The Wabash Railroad Company will be held at the office 
of Smith & Beckwith (the General Attorneys of the Com- 
pany for the State of Ohio), on the fifth floor of the Produce 
Exchange Building, in the City of Toledo, State of Ohio, 
on Tuesday, the eleventh day of October, 1904, at nine 
o’clock A.M., for the purpose of electing Directors, and for 
the transaction of such other business as may be legally 
brought before same. 


The transfer books of the Company will be closed on Sat- 
urday, September 10, 1904, at twelve o’clock noon, and 
same will be : eon on Wednesday, October 12, 1904, at 
ten o’clock A.™ JOSEPH RAMSEY, Jr., President. 


J. O. pao Secretary. 
New York, August 30, 1904. 





INSURANCE 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


$33,590,999.39 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, * 
Liabilities, « » © 2 = 80,043,508.01 
Surplus, s al aad = na . 2,647,401.38 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 





1850—— THE 


United States Life Insuranee Gu 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. e President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, BO) OS ae @ : Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY,  Pres’t Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
WILLIAM H.PORTER, - - - Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E£. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 


Assets over e e % 
insurance in force over Pp 





Sept., 1867 J, M. ALLEN, President  Dec., 1903 
F. B. ALLEN, - - Vice-President 
J.B. PIERCE, - - - = Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, _ - - « oe 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ - Asst. Secretary 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


=>; | National ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 
Capital Stocks GB CBE. cocccccescccnccccccccesecohg 
Unsettled Loses and other claims .... 
Net Surplus.. 





331-35 
ete! 


~sehusagebeneeennetaaenenannnnntnettl 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904.....c0.e00-+0+----- 6.463, 8259 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH Asst. Secretarv 
AREA I ANE TE RON E 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLarence W. Bowen, - - . Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
As Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six monthsold twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $:.56a year extra. 
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Do you know what com- 
panies you are insured in ? 


In case of fire your policies 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 

Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS, CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


‘*Insure in an American Company.”’ 





—44TH YEAR—— 


Home Life Insurance Company 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE E. IDE, : : : President. 


Admitted Assets $15,102,840.00 Net Surplus $1,126,769.00 
Policy Reserve, Etc 12,754,653.00 Insurance in Force 69,410,582.00 
Dividend-Endowment Fund _1,142,219.00 


State Mutual |New England Mutual 
vite Seasonnes, Sener LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. sie wdena ia wt 
A. G. BULLOCK, President | on, a 
Assets, Jan. 1.1904, - $35,784,010.50 


January 1st, 1904. Liabilities, - - - 32,569,406.71 
— . - - «= §$23,249,248.36 $3,'214,603.79 
ILITIES, - 21,064,170.00 All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185 ee eter tas cndeneel Ghacsed the ants sapventen 006 
) $ ane a Tasurance values to whle which the insured is entitled by the adose” 











Cash surre: usetts Statu’ 
teod by ‘he Massachusetts Non-Forfeltare law. en By - -—-- rates, a and values for any age sent on application to 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents ' S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm, B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y, 
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ees 


Mutual Life Insurance 


Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec, 31, 1903, 
Liabilities, . ‘ 
Surplus, ° ° 


24,124,581 
$3,009,059 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 
Vice-President. 
New York Office, - St. Paul Building. 
F. K. KOHLER. General Agent. 
Ghartered 1866 GhAe 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN. 
GEO. E. KEENEY, Pres’t. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec’y. 





Up-to-the hour in business methods, 
in contracts, in plans. 


BEST Insurance to Sell or Buy. 


INVESTIGATE, 
$25,500,000 Paid to Beneficiaries. 


fe \) 


ae Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 











W. A. Brewer, Jr., 
President 


Graham H. Brewer, 
Vice-President 

















4 





$27,133,640 








F vee A Annual 


Statement 


—OF THE— 


———F |RF—- 
ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 


JANUARY I, 1904. 
ASSETs, - - . 
LIABILITIES. 


Cash Cagiead 
mops and Unadjusted Losses not yet 
ue 


$6, 332,403.74 


332,403.74 
— OFFICERS — 06,588, 


R. N. KELLY, Jr., 














Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guarar 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


is said to have remarked that “ you can’t fool all the 
people all the time.” Quite true; but unless Life 
Insurance is a good thing there is a wonderful fool- 
ing of many people who keep on paying increasing 
amounts for it year after year. hy in 1900 alone 
the colossal METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEw York sold, in new contracts, 
nearly $350,000,000 of it. If life insurance is4 
delusion, what a strange one! Do you think it 
really is? Have you considered it at all? 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Taz Lor 


PEXDENT will be furnished by us # 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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™ FIDELITY AND GASUBLTY 60. 


oF NEw Torn=z 
1876 Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 1904 
fe BONDS : 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY This Corporation held on June 30, 1904, for the 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT : Security of its Policy Holders the following sums— 

$ 500,000.00 
2,654,181.01 


1,830,715.77 
1,412,107.72 


$6,397,004.50 


Its constant purpose is to give always 


INSURANCE THAT INSURES. 

















---¢ Me" « Capital - - = 
a Unearned Premium Fund 
STEAM BOILER : : : Various Contingent Funds 


PLATE GLASS Surplus Funds - ‘ 
BURGLARY 

FLY WHEEL : 
BONDED LIST 
































Dumont Clarke, Geo. E. Ide, Alexander E. Orr, John L. Riker, 

Wm. P. Dixon, W. G. Low, DIRE CTORS - ) Henry E. Pierrepont, W. Emlen Roosevelt, 
Alfred W. Hoyt, J. G. McCullough, Anton A. Raven, Geo. F. Seward. 

A. B. Hull, Wm. J. Matheson, 


GEO. F. SEWARD, President. HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Vice President-Secretary. FRANK E. LAW. Second Assistant Secretary. 
EDWARD C. LUNT, Third Assistant Secretary. 


Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

Accumulations, Fixed Optional Indemnities, 

Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 
None of the Usual Restrictions. 














All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secy. 
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MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE, 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, Si WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS. 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIE8 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are Issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
ge -'y ¥ ne Loe Fy Vice-Pres’t. 

. STANTON FLOY B-JONES, Sec’y. 


*Riubaitttollfe 


OF NEW YORK. 

AS an established record for progressive. 
ness, liberality and clearness of its policy — 
contracts, It was the first company to intro. 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVRE 
THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES © 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision ie aleo made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office, 





FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


A Mutual Old-Line Life 
Assurance Corporation 


Assurance iq Force, -  §120,000,000 
Paid Pollcyholders in 23 years, $8,000,000 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 
AMERICAS AND EUROPE 


Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contracts 


Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mutual Reserve Building 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, - - NEW YORK 





The Lawyers’ Title 
Tnsurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. : 
37 Liberty St., Manhattan. 38 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Examines and insures titles. Makes searches. 
Lends money on bond and mortgage. 

real estate mortgages. Furnishes surveys and 

engineering data. Makes appraisements of 

estate. Furnishes bills for taxes, assessments” 

and water rates. , 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager, 
Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice-President, — 
DAVID B. OGDEN. JOHN T.LOCKMAN, LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. H. E. JACKSON. 
Treasurer, Assistant General Manager. — 
WM. P. DIXON. SAMUEL GREEN. 
DIRECTORS 


‘WIN W. COGSESHALL care BBD 4 
WILLIAM ayia ; 
coast 


Rowen 
DEBS DE P. FOSTER ~ 
N B. LORD 


























